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Coercing Integrity. 


R. BRYAN and his follow- 
ers fill the air with com 
plaints that the enemies of 
free- silver coinage have 
oppressed and outraged 
the people by maintain 
ing the gold standard of 


value. They iterate and 





reiterate the charge that 
this has been in obedience to*' British domination,” and they 
appeal to the people to rise and deliver themselves from this 
‘*monstrous oppression.” Of course all this is the merest 
rubbish, but even if all the statements made were true it 
would not lie in the mouths of Mr. Bryan and his friends 
to complain of the interference with individual rights. In 
view of their persistent effort to impose upon the country 
a policy which would amount to a direct invasion of the 
rights of every citizen, silence on this point would most 
become them. 

The Chicago platform declares explicitly the purpose of 
its framers to open the mints of the country to the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, and then to force upon the 
country the debased money so coined by forbidding con- 
tracts which would provide for payment of obligations in 
any medium more valuable than the depreciated legal ten- 
der. The exact language of the platform is as follows: 
** We demand that the standard silver dollar shall be a full 
legal tender, equally with gold, for all debts, public or 
private, and we favor such legislation as will prevent for 
the future the demonetization of any kind of legal-tender 
money by private contract.” Mr. Bryan explains this 
plank in the platform by saying that ‘‘the new silver dol- 
lar,” which is to contain only fifty-three cents worth of 
bullion, ‘‘ will be legal tender better than it is to-day, be- 
cause, while the silver dollar is legal tender now unless 
somebody contracts against it, the new silver dollar will be 
a legal tender, no matter if men hereafter try by law to de- 
monetize what the government makes money.” 

Here is a distinct avowal that the purpose of the free- 
silver party is to compel the American people to accept as 
legal tender, in the payment of debts and in all their busi- 
ness transactions, a dollar having an intrinsic value of only 
fifty-one or fifty-three cents. An attempt is to be made by 
legislation to interfere directly with the individual rights 
of citizens in the affairs of trade and business. The obliga- 
tion of contracts is to be ignored, and the country is to be 
reduced to the use of a debased currency without regard 
to considerations of integrity or individual honor. General 
Harrison, iu his recent speech in this city, aptly said that 
the policy of the Bryanites proposes to ‘‘ coerce integrity.” 
And he went on to illustrate this remark by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that in the event of the triumph of this 
policy the managers of savings-banks, building and loan 
associations, life-insurance companies, etc., would be com- 
pelled, no matter how they might revolt from such a pro 
ceeding, to liquidate the claims against them in a depreci- 
ated currency, to the enormous loss and detriment of their 
creditors. 

It is amazing that there should be, anywhere in this 
country, any class of people who are so far indifferent to 
the obligations of common honesty as to be willing to favor 
a policy which in its practical application would not only 
result in enormous material financial disaster, but 
would stamp us as a nation of scoundrels, 


and 


Rings in Hogs’ Noses. 


WE have repeatedly referred to the hostility which Mr. 
Bryan manifests to the well-to-do—to those who have ac- 
cumulated wealth, or who have laid by moderate savings 
forarainy day. One of his most offensive speeches along 
this line was that which he addressed to the workingmen 
of Chicago on Labor Day. The whole tone of this speech 
was demagogic—an assault upon the thrift and economy 
which lie at the basis of all prosperity. He went so far as 
to affirm that it was the duty of the government to employ 
its power for the restraint of those who, in the exercise of 
their skill, industry, and frugality, are able to surround 
themselves with comforts and to accumulate a measure of 
wealth which others not so fortunate do not He 
illustrated his thought by referring to the fact that farmers 
who desire to prevent their hogs from doing mischief in 
rooting up the ground put rings in their noses; and he 
went on to add that one of the important duties of the gov- 
ernment is to put rings in the noses of hogs. That is to 
say, this candidate for the Presidency, in language whose 
elegance cannot at all be questioned, affirms that it is the 
duty of the United States government to use its power to 


acquire. 
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suppress the activity and the enterprise of those of its citi- 
zens who are acquiring wealth; they must have rings put 
in their noses because they are—in the polite language of 
this eminent statesman—hogs who are devouring more than 
their share of the good things of this world. Of course 
nothing could be more persuasive or conclusive than this 
argument. It may be, however, that some of the ‘* hogs” 
will fail to appreciate it. 


Mr. Hobart’s Acceptance. 


THE letter of Mr. Garret A. Hobart, accepting the Re- 
publican nomination for Vice-President, which was made 
public last week, fully measures up to the public ex pecta- 
tion. He declares in unmistakable terms for the mainte- 
nance of sound currency, and such a readjustment of our 
tariff laws as will secure stability and prosperity in our 
industries. His statement of the tremendous evils which 
would follow upon the adoption of the policy proposed by 
the free-silver party is one of the most effective which has 
been made. He declares that free coinage at the arbitrary 
rate of sixteen ounces of silver to one of gold ‘‘ would be 
equivalent to the confiscation of nearly half the savings 
which the people have invested in the savings-banks of the 
country; it would be tantamount to a war upon American 
home makers ; it would be an invasion of the homes of the 
provident, and tend to utterly destroy the stimulus to en- 
He dwells 
with emphasis upon the necessity of a certain and fixed 


deavor and the compensation of honest toil.” 


money-standard value, declaring that if we are to continue 
to hold our place among the great commercial nations we 
must cease juggling with this question and make our hon- 
esty of purpose clear to the world. We quote a single 
paragraph ;: 

‘** Jt shouid not be possible for any party or individual to raise a ques 
tion as to the purpose of the country to pay all its obligations in the best 
form of money recognized by the commercial world. Any nation which 
is worthy of credit or confidence can afford to say explicitly on a question 
so vital to every interest what it means, when such meaning is challenged 
It is desirable that we should make it known at once and 
authoritatively that an * honest dollar’ means ary dollar equivalent to a 
gold dollar of the present standard of weight and fineness. The world 
likewise be assured that the standard dollar of America is as 
inflexible a quantity as the French Napoleon, the British sovereign, or 


or doubted 


should 


the German twenty-mark piece.” 
In another paragraph he states the importance and duty 
of maintaining the national honor ; 


‘This country cannot afford to give its sanction to wholesale spolia- 
It must hold fast to its integrity. It must still encourage thrift in 
all proper ways. It must not only educate its children to honor and re 
spect the flag, but it should inculcate fidelity to the obligations of per 
sonal and national honor as well. Both these great principles should 
hereafter be taught in the common schools of the land, and the lesson 
impressed upon those who are the voters of to-day and those who are to 
become the inheritors of sovereign power in the republic, that it is neither 
wise, patriotic, nor safe to make political platforms the mediums of 
assault upon property, the peace of society, and upon civilization itself.” 


tion, 


Where the Responsibility Lies. 


MR. BrYAN, in his recent speeches, has had a good deal 
to say in denunciation of syndicates which ‘‘ make millions 
of dollars out of bond issues which fasten more taxes upon 


” 


the people of the country His effort and purpose, of 
course, is to accentuate the prejudice of the ‘‘masses” against 
the so-called moneyed classes. He is very careful, how 
ever, to refrain from any statement as to where the respon 
sibility lies for the bond issues which have been made dur- 
ing the last year or two. He Knows as well as any man 
that these loans were made necessary by the decline in the 
revenues occasioned by the Wilson Tariff bill, of which 
he was one of the conspicuous supporters. Under the 
McKinley tariff the revenues of the government were am- 
ple to meet all expenditures, and the Treasury was able to 
steadily reduce the public debt instead of increasing it. It 
was not until the free-trade party in Congress struck down 
that act that we commenced to run behind. Mr. Bryan 
presumes greatly upon the ignorance of the people if he 
supposes that they do not remember the part which he had 
in the legislation under which we are going into debt more 
and more every day, and our industries have been brought 
to a standstill. 


Beautifying American Cities. 


N New York and other American cities, with 
in recent years, much more attention has been 
given to beauty of design in constructing build- 
ings than was formerly bestowed in this direc 
tion. Sculptural decorations have also been 
much in vogue, and bizarre and inharmonious 
effects in architecture have been less frequent. 
Unfortunately, almost coincident with this tend- 
ency toward the esthetic in building’came the 
advent of structures towering to great heights. 
These, it must be confessed, though imposing 





and subserving admirably the purposes for 
which they were intended, are not beautiful, and being 
elevated so far above adjoining buildings, are also destruc- 
tive of all harmony of effect. 

It is a moot question how far the caprice or the inter- 
ests of the owners of buildings should be permitted arbi- 
trary control in their design and construction, A build- 
ing permit is now a necessity, and the inspector of buildings 
sees to it that such a degree of stability shall be attained as 
will make life reasonably safe within the completed struct- 
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ure. A main requirement in the erection of buildings 
should be that they shall combine beauty of design with 
stability and utility. 
good style in architecture should be avoided. 


It is not enough that offenses against 
The ideal in 
building should be far higher than that, and such encour- 
agement ought to be given by city authorities as would 
induce all builders to aim at the attainment of the highest 
beauty of design. Inthe Paris Municipal Council, recently, 


in connection with the opening of a new street, it was 
resolved that the owners of the six houses which presented 
the finest facades should be exempted from the payment of 
the droits de voirie. The money value of the prizes in this 
case May not amount to much, but the winners will have 
the benefit of an advertisement of their property which 
Still 
Brussels for the encouragement of 


Parisians cannot fail to appreciate. higher induce 


ments were offered in 
beautiful designs in structures to be erected on the new 
3oulevard Anspach. The municipal council of that city 
offered prizes not only to the proprietors who erected the 
handsomest houses, but to their architects and contractors 
as well. The consequence is that the boulevard has an 
architectural style superior to that of any other thorough- 
fare in the city. These methods of attaining a high ideal 
in the construction of city buildings are obviously wiser 
than any attempt to attain the same result by an arbitrary 
and unwarrantable interference with the rights of owners, 
aus has been suggested in some American cities. 

It has been proposed in New York and elsewhere in this 
country to appoint art commissions who shall determine 
the proper style to be adopted in the fronts of public and 
private buildings. If the functions of such commissions 
are to be merely advisory much good would undoubtedly 
result; but if they are to be invested with plenary powers 
abuses would inevitably arise. Though a number of archi 
tects and sculptors are in favor of commissions authorized 
to act thus despotically, the great majority are certainly op- 
posed to anything of the kind, and prefer to encourage art 
by less arbitrary means. 

Where the convenience or the security of the public is 
interfered with, the city authorities have a plain right to 
intervene. Very high buildings, while not endangering 
life, unless through the remote contingency of their col- 
lapse from earthquake or improper construction, darken the 
streets and certainly impair the value of the less elevated 
edifices in their vicinity. 
evident from the fact that legislation has been invoked to 
limit the height of buildings. In Chicago, the birthplac« 
of the skeleton structure, a law has been passed to this 
effect, and Boston and St. Louis have the matter under con 
sideration. Doubtless in New York also some action will 


be taken in the immediate future, restricting the elevation 


That this evil is recognized is 


of buildings within reasonable limits. Some of the archi 
tects who have been the largest designers of such lofty 
buildings are strongly in favor of restricting their height : 
but, unsupported by law, they are powerless against the 
wishes of the owners. 


The Blindfolded Doctor’s Panacea. 


a patient is sick let him call in 
the doctor and patronize the drue- 
store. But he should not hire a doc 
tor that stumbles into the drug-store 
blindfolded and the 


j medicine his hand strikes in the dark 


gives him first 
Drug-stores are beneficent institutions, 
Sut there 
is more poison in a drug-store than in any other 






and doctors are a useful class of men. 


place, and a blindfolded doctor can see no better 
in the dark than The blind 
folded doctor who gives his patient the first 


a 
yy any other man, 
medicine he finds in a drug-store is pretty sure to do his 
patient more harm than good, and is morally certain of 
being discharged—if his patient lives long enough. 

Uncle Sam has been sick—one of those fits of indisposi- 
tion which he has always had at intervals, and which he 
will always continue to have. Just now he is sick largely 
through the effect of the medicine which the Democratic 
But 


his old-time vigor and become as healtby as ever again 


doctors have been giving him. he is sure to recover 
when the effects of the medicine have worked off. 

But the blindfolded doctor is very solicitous about him 
This zealous doctor has rushed down to the drug-store, with 
the bandage over his eyes, grabbed the first medicine lh 
stumbled upon, and insists in pouring it, in unlimited 
He found the free 
silver remedy lying loose in the dark, and with all the zeal 
of a blindfolded discoverer he insists that he has found the 
infallible panacea for all the patient’s ills, 

Now the free-silver remedy, in the form prescribed by 


quantities, down the patient’s throat. 


our blindfolded physician, isa new remedy. It has never 
been tried in the unlimited and wholesale way he recom 
mends. It is true it has been applied in smaller doses to 
other patients, by other blindfolded doctors, with appar- 
But our blindfolded doctor 
plausibly explains the matter by declaring that they have 
never taken it in sufficiently large doses. The poison would 


ently very disastrous results. 


not have been so poisonous if they had taken more of it. 
So he recommends that Uncle Sam be given the poison 
also ; but that he shall be given so much that it won’t burt 
him. 

This method of healing sounds somewhat strange to the 
old doctors who have never experienced the enlightenment 
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that comes from blindfolding. They are so dull that they 
cannot see that, if a dose poisons, an over-dose will be sure 
to heal. They cannot see, so well as they could if they had 
a bandage over their eyes, that the true theory of medicine 
consists in grabbing the first remedy you find in the dark 
and giving it to the patient—and if it happens to be poison 
then give him a double dose. These doctors are so short 
sighted that they cannot see that the paradise of health lies 
just beyond the purgatory of poison 

Ah, there is a cogency in the logic of these doctors that 
is worthy of a wider application. It is very difficult for a 
man to sit on the pointed summit of a precipice. Let him 
fall off, in the hope of landing on a bed of roses two thou 
sand feet below. It is a slow and painful business for a 
paralytic to hobble about on his crutches. Let him try the 
new method of being shot out of a cannon, in order that 
he may enjoy the exhilarating motion. The fisherman finds 
it rather unprofitable business fishing above Niagara. Why, 
then, should he not better his condition by sailing over the 
falls, in the hope that the fish will then bite better? If a 
man is sick let him eat poison, in the hope of a perfect res- 
toration to health. 

This is the kind of advice our Democratic-Populistic 
friends are just now giving to Uncle Sam. ‘‘ Why continue 
to sit on your peaked precipice ?” they say. ‘* Fall off into 
the invisible chasm below, in the hope of landing on flowery 
beds of ease. Why continue to fish above Niagara, where 
the bites are few ? Sail over the falls, in the hope that the 


THE CRIME OF 


LEGISLATIVE HistoRY OF THE ACT OF 1873. 

It is alleged that the law of 1873 was enacted surrep- 
titiously. Mr. Bryan is quoted as having said that the 
free-coinage men only ask fora restoration of ‘‘ that system 
that we had until it was stricken down in the dark without 
discussion.” Within the last ten years the facts of the leg- 
islative history of that law have been published over and 
over again. They are to be found in the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 1876, page 170; in ‘“* Mac- 
pherson’s Political Manual” for 1890, page 157, and in 
‘Sound Currency,” Vol. III., No. 13. The bill was before 
Congress three years, was explained and debated again and 
again. The fact that the silver dollar was dropped was 
expressly pointed out. It is not now justifiable for any 
man who claims to be honest and responsible to assert that 
it was passed ‘tin the dark and without discussion.” The 
fact is that nobody cared about it. It is noteworthy that 
the act is not in ‘‘ Macpherson’s Manual” for 1874. It was 
not thought to be of any importance. It was not until 
after the panic of 1873 that attention began to be given to 
the currency. Tothat, I who write can testify, since I tried 
in vain, before that time, to excite any interest in the sub- 
ject. I was once in the gallery of the House of Represent- 
atives when a question of coinage was before the House. 
I counted those members who, as far as I could judge, were 
paying any attention. There were six. What is it neces- 
sary to do in such a case in order to prevent the claim, 
twenty-five years later, when countless interests have vested 
under the law, that the law is open to ‘‘ reversal” because 
it was passed *‘ in the dark’’? 

Was Ir PassED SURREPTITIOUSLY ? 

How can a law be passed through Congress surrep- 
titiously ?. We have indeed heard of bills being ‘* 
gled through” in the confusion attending the last hours 
of the session, or as an amendment, or under a misleading 
title, etc. There are the rules of order, however, by which 
all legislation is enacted. All laws which get through the 
mill are equally valid. There never has been and never 
can be any distinction drawn between them according to 
their legislative history. In the present case there was not 
the slightest manceuvre or trick, nor is there even room to 
trump up an allegation of the kind. 


smug- 


THAT THE PEOPLE Dip Not Know oF It. 

It is said that ‘‘the people” did not know what was 
being done. How do they ever know what is being done ? 
There is all the machinery of publicity, and it is all at 
work. If people do not heed (and of course in nearly all 
cases they do not) whose fault is it? Who is responsible to 
go to the ten million voters individually and make sure that 
they heed, lest twenty-five years later somebody may say 
that the fact that they did not heed lays down a justifica- 
tion for a new project which certainly is ‘‘a crime” in the 
new sense which is given to that word here ? 

MOTIVE OF THE LAW. 

The act of 1873 did not affect any rights or interests. It 
took away an option which had existed since 1834, but had 
never been used, and, for ten years before this act was 
passed, had sunk entirely out of sight under paper-money 
inflation. Secretary Boutwell, when he first brought the 
matter to the attention of Congress in 1870, explained the 
proposed legislation as a codification of existing coinage 
laws. Later it took the shape of a complete simplification 
of existing law, history, and fact, in order to put the coin- 
age on the simplest and best system as a basis for resump- 
tion. As we had then no coin, we had a free hand to put 
the system on the best basis, there being no vested rights or 
interests to be disturbed. That this was a wise and sound 
course to pursue under the circumstances is unquestion- 
able. Three years later, by the rise in greenbacks and the 
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bites may be many. Take your dose of poison like a man, 
and see if it will not cure your dyspepsia.” 

Uncle Sam has shown fairly good sense in the past. Let 
us trust him, like the thrifty old philosopher he is, to take 
this advice for just what it is worth. 


A Defeat for Tillman. 


RIGHT-THINKING people throughout the country will 
shed no tears over the fact, that the Tillmanites in South 
Carolina have been beaten in the Senatorial struggle. It 
will be remembered that there were two candidates for 
United States Senator: one, Governor Evans, who repre- 
sents Mr. Tillman and his extreme following ; and the other, 
Judge Joseph H. Earle, a manof high character, who seems 
to be unwilling to wear the Tillman tag. In the election 
held three weeks ago, in which three candidates were in the 
field, neither received a majority, and a second election was 
therefore necessary. Senator Tillman, realizing that his can- 
didate was in imminent danger, entered personally into the 
canvass and employed all the influence at his command to 
He failed, however, in 
his extraordinary efforts, the better element of the party re- 
senting his dictation, and his candidate was beaten by a very 
decided majority. It may be that this is the beginning of 
the end in South Carolina. It is certainly to be hoped that 
the decline of Tillman’s power in the State, which this 
result seems to indicate, may be permanent and complete. 


secure the success of his favorite. 


1873. 


fall in silver, it came about that 4124 grains of silver, nine- 
tenths fine, was worth a little less than a greenback dollar. 
The old option would, therefore, if still existent, have been 
an advantage to debtors. Complaint and clamor for the 
restoration of the option then began, but to give such an 
option, after the market had changed, would be playing 
with loaded dice. The European countries which still re- 
tained the option abolished it as soon as silver began to fall, 
and we, if we had retained it open until that time, ought to 
have done the same. 
ALTERNATE RuIN TO DEBTORS AND CREDITORS. 

The inflation of the Civil War had a direful effect upon 
all creditors on contracts outstanding in 1862. The resump- 
tion of specie payments had a similar effect on debtors un 
der contracts made between 1868 and 1878. Greenbackism 
and silver debasement were produced by resistance to this 
operation. The debtors of to-day are not those of that 
period. The debts of that period are paid off. The pain 
and strain have been borne. The credit of the United States 
has been established, the currency restored, and the whole 
business of the country for seventeen years has been com- 
pletely established on the gold dollar as the dollar of ac- 
count for all transactions whatsoever. The population of 
the country is now two and a half times what it was in the 
war time, and its wealth is probably a much greater mul 
tiple. The debts now outstanding have, with unimportant 
exceptions, been contracted since the resumption of specie 
payments. What is now proposed is to enter upon a new 
period of these alternations of wrong and injustice, first to 
creditors, then to debtors, and so on, and to do this in a 
time of peace, not from any political necessity, but on the 
ground of some economic interpretations of the facts of the 
market, which are incapable of verification and proof, when 
The effect 
of the various compromises with silver is that the currency 


they are not obviously erroneous and partisan. 


is once more intricate and complicated, excessive and con 
fused, so that few can understand it, and it offers all sorts 
of chances for perverse and mischievous interpretations. 
DEMONETIZATION REMOVED NO MONEY FROM USE. 
The law of 1873 never threw a dollar of silver or other 
currency out of circulation. We hear it asserted that ‘* de- 
monetization” destroyed half the people’s money. People 
say this who know nothing of the facts, but infer that de- 
monetization must mean that some silver dollars which 
No other 
demonetizations, which took place in Europe at about the 


were money had that character taken from them, 


same time, diminished the money in use. ‘The result of 
changes in 1873-4 was that the amount of silver coin in 
use in Europe was greatly increased, and has remained so 
since. 

The resumption of specie payments after 1873 by a num 
ber of nations which had issued paper money in the pre 
vious period, and the alternate expenditure and re-collection 
of war hoards of gold, had far greater importance than the 
demonetizations. 

There has been no diminution of the world’s coined 
money within fifty years, but a steady and rapid increase of 
it. There have been fluctuations in the production of gold 
and silver such as belong to the production of all metals 
and are inevitable. 

THE ALLEGED SCRAMBLE FOR GOLD. 

There has been no * 
not put any obstacle in the way of gold get more of it than 
they want. The Bank of England has had lately the larg 
est stock of it that it ever had, and complaints have begun 
to be heard of a glut of it. The production of it in the last 
five years is the greatest ever known and there is no fear of 
any lack of it, whatever may be the sense in which any one 
chooses to speak of a ‘‘ lack” of it. There is not and has 


scramble for gold.”” Those who do 


not been any “scarcity of gold.” There is no such thing 
conceivable, except where paper has been issued in excess, 
so that it is hard to keep enough gold to redeem it with. 
Proor THat THERE Has BEEN NO SCARCITY OF GOLD. 

There is one proof that there has been no scarcity of 
money for twenty-five years past which has not indeed 
passed unnoticed, but which has not received the attention 
which it deserves ; that is the rate of interest. The rate of 
interest is normally due to the supply and demand of loan- 
able capital, and has nothing to do with money. The value 
of money is registered by prices, not by the rate of inter- 
est. But whenever there is a special demand for money of 
account—that is, for the solvent of debts—the rate of inter- 
est on capital passes over into a rate for the solvent of 
debts. Banks lend capital in its most universal form, 7. ¢., 
the currency or money of account, or bank credits. If 
credit fails, as in a time of crisis and panic, actual cash in 
the money of account is wanted. This now is loaned, un- 
der a rate, by the same persons and institutions who for- 
merly loaned capital, and the one phenomenon passes into 
the other without any line of demarcation. The transition, 
however, never tikes place except in time of crisis, and 
therefore at a high rate. From this it follows certainly that 
never when the market rate is /ow can it be a rate for the 
solvent of debts. Now, ever since 1873, with the exception 
of periods of special stringency in 1884, 1890, and 1893, we 
have had very low rates of interest, the rate for call loans 
(which in this connection are the most important) have 
been about two per cent. This is a demonstration that the 
country has not been suffering from a crisis on account of 
a lack of currency for the normal needs of business. Proofs 
could be presented, on the other hand, that the currency 
for the last six years has been constantly in excess, except- 
ing in 1893, when the credit of the currency failed for a 
time. 

How To Get Poor AND Ricnu AT THE SAME TIME, 

Mr. St. John tries his hand at the-relation between 
prices and interest in connection with our subject. He 
says: ‘‘If the dollar can be cheapened by increasing the 
number of dollars, so that each dollar will buy less wheat, 
the increasing price of wheat will increase the demand for 
dollars to invest in its production.” Evidently he fails to 
distinguish between the rise in price of wheat from one 
gold dollar to two gold dollars per bushel, and the rise in 
wheat from one gold dollar to two fifty-cent silver dollars 
per bushel. The former would undoubtedly stimulate pro- 
duction. The latter would do so also, among farmers who 
shared Mr. St. John’s confusion on this matter. 
would be many of them. They would imagine that they 
were getting rich by raising wheat to sell at two silver dol- 
lars, or five, ten, fifteen, or twenty paper dollars, as de- 
preciation went on. Hence, as he says, they would pay a 
banker eight, ten, twelve, or fifteen per cent., in the de- 
preciated dollars, in order to get ‘‘ money,” as he calls it, 
with which to raise wheat. Mr. St. John thinks that this 
would mean that farmer and banker were both magnifi- 
cently prosperous. It would mean that the real value 
which came in was steadily growing less than that which 
went out, so that the capital was being consumed. Hence 
the high rates of inflation times, and the disaster which fol- 
lows when the truth is realized. They told a story in Revo- 
lutionary times of a man who invested his capital in a hogs- 
head of rum which he sold out at an enormous advance— 
in Continental paper ; but when he went to buy a new sup 
ply, all his ‘‘ money” would only buy a barrel. This he 
retailed out at another enormous advance—in Continental— 
but when he went to buy more he had only enough money 
to buy a gallon. If he had borrowed his first capital he 
might have paid twenty per cent. for it—in Continental— 
but the banker would hardly have made a good affair. 

MONOPOLY OF THE MONEY 

We hear it asserted that the gold standard gives the 
owners of gold power to appropriate the money and make 
Why, then, 
under silver or paper, may not the holders of silver or paper 


it scarce, and that they have used this power. 


do the same? That the holders of gold have not done it 
has been shown above. But nobody can do it with any 
kind of value money. There are no ‘holders of gold.” 
He who holds gold wins no gains on it. The bankers who 
are supposed to hold it, if peace and security reign, put it 
all out at loan in order to get gain on it. When peace and 
security do not reign it is not safe to put it out, and bor- 
rowers, fearing to engage in new enterprises, do not present 
a demand forit. Furthermore, the greatest gains can then 
be won by holding money ready to buy property when the 
crash comes. That is what those who own surpluses are 
doing now. Hence there are no “ holders of gold” until 
monetary threats and dangers call them into existence. 
Silver legislation has made a great many, The law of 1873 
never made any. 

There is not, therefore, a fact or deduction about the law 
of 1873, or the history of the market since, which the silver 
men have put forward, which will stand examination. 


flo 


[Copies of this paper containing previous articles by Professor Sumner 
may be had at ten cents each by addressing this office. These articles are 
entitled : *' Prosperity Strangled by Gold,’’ * Cause and Cure of Hard 
Times.*’ ‘* The Free-coinage Scheme Is Impracticable at Every Point,” 
and ** The Delusion of the Debtors.’ 
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Coercing Integrity. 


R. BRYAN and his follow- 
eo \\ 
ee, 
3 
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\ ers fill the air with com 


plaints that the enemies of 
es 


“ 
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free- silver coinage have 






oppressed and outraged 





the people by maintain 
ing the gold standard of 
io) value. They iterate and 

reiterate the charge that 
this has been in obedience to ** British domination,” and they 
appeal to the people to rise and deliver themselves from this 
‘*monstrous oppression.” Of course all this is the merest 
rubbish, but even if all the statements made were true it 
would not lie in the mouths of Mr. Bryan and his friends 
to complain of the interference with individual rights. In 
view of their persistent effort to impose upon the country 
a policy which would amount to a direct invasion of the 
rights of every citizen, silence on this point would most 
become them. 

The Chicago platform declares explicitly the purpose of 
its framers to open the mints of the country to the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, and then to force upon the 
country the debased money so coined by forbidding con- 
tracts which would provide for payment of obligations in 
any medium more valuable than the depreciated legal ten- 
der. The exact language of the platform is as follows: 
** We demand that the standard silver dollar shall be a full 
legal tehder, equally with gold, for all debts, public or 
private, and we favor such legislation as will prevent for 
the future the demonetization of any kind of legal-tender 
money by private contract.” Mr. Bryan explains this 
plank in the platform by saying that ‘‘ the new silver dol- 
lar,” which is to contain only fifty-three cents worth of 
bullion, ‘‘ will be legal tender better than it is to-day, be- 
cause, while the silver dollar is legal tender now unless 
somebody contracts against it, the new silver dollar will be 
a legal tender, no matter if men hereafter try by law to de- 
monetize what the government makes money.” 

Here is a distinct avowal that the purpose of the free- 
silver party is to compel the American people to accept as 
legal tender, in the payment of debts and in all their busi- 
ness transactions, a dollar having an intrinsic value of only 
fifty-one or fifty-three cents. An attempt is to be made by 
legislation to interfere directly with the individual rights 
of citizens in the affairs of trade and business. The obliga- 
tion of contracts is to be ignored, and the country is to be 
reduced to the use of a debased currency without regard 
to considerations of integrity or individual honor. General 
Harrison, iu his recent speech in’ this city, aptly said that 
the policy of the Bryanites proposes to ‘‘ coerce integrity.” 
And he went on to illustrate this remark by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that in the event of the triumph of this 
policy the managers of savings-banks, building and loan 
associations, life-insurance companies, etc., would be com- 
pelled, no matter how they might revolt from such a pro 
ceeding, to liquidate the claims against them in a depreci- 
ated currency, to the enormous loss and detriment of their 
creditors. 

It is amazing that there should be, anywhere in this 
country, any class of people who are so far indifferent to 
the obligations of common honesty as to be willing to favor 
a policy which in its practical application would not only 
result in enormous material and financial disaster, but 
would stamp us as a nation of scoundrels, 


Rings in Hogs’ Noses. 


WE have repeatedly referred to the hostility which Mr. 
Bryan manifests to the well-to-do—to those who have ac- 
cumulated wealth, or who have laid by moderate savings 
forarainy day. One of his most offensive speeches along 
this line was that which he addressed to the workingmen 
of Chicago on Labor Day. The whole tone of this speech 
was demagogic—an assault upon the thrift and economy 
which lie at the basis of all prosperity. He went so far as 
to affirm that it was the duty of the government to employ 
its power for the restraint of those who, in the exercise of 
their skill, industry, and frugality, are able to surround 
themselves with comforts and to accumulate a measure of 
wealth which others not so fortunate do not acquire. He 
illustrated his thought by referring to the fact that farmers 
who desire to prevent their hogs from doing mischief in 
rooting up the ground put rings in their noses; and he 
went on to add that one of the important duties of the gov- 
ernment is to put rings in the noses of hogs. That is to 
say, this candidate for the Presidency, in language whose 
elegance cannot at all be questioned, affirms that it is the 
duty of the United States government to use its power to 
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suppress the activity and the enterprise of those of its citi- 
zens Who are acquiring wealth ; they must have rings put 
in their noses because they are—in the polite language of 
this eminent statesman—hogs who are devouring more than 
their share of the good things of this world. Of course 
nothing could be more persuasive or conclusive than this 
argument. It may be, however, that some of the ‘‘ hogs” 
will fail to appreciate it. 


Mr. Hobart’s Acceptance. 


THE letter of Mr. Garret A. Hobart, accepting the Re- 
publican nomination for Vice-President, which was made 
public last week, fully measures up to the public expecta- 
tion. He declares in unmistakable terms for the mainte- 
nance of sound currency, and such a readjustment of our 
tariff laws as will secure stability and prosperity in our 
industries. His statement of the tremendous evils which 
would follow upon the adoption of the policy proposed by 
the free-silver party is one of the most effective which has 
been made. He declares that free coinage at the arbitrary 
rate of sixteen ounces of silver to one of gold ‘‘ would be 
equivalent to the confiscation of nearly half the savings 
which the people have invested in the savings-banks of the 
country; it would be tantamount to a war upon American 
home makers ; it would be an invasion of the homes of the 
provident, and tend to utterly destroy the stimulus to en- 
deavor and the compensation of honest toil.” He dwells 
with emphasis upon the necessity of a certain and fixed 
money-standard value, declaring that if we are to continue 
to hold our place among the great commercial nations we 
must cease juggling with this question and make our hon- 
esty of purpose clear to the world. We quote a single 
paragraph ; 

** Jt shouid not be possible for any party or individual to raise a ques- 
tion as to the purpose of the country to pay all its obligations in the best 
form of money recognized by the commercial world. Any nation which 
is worthy of credit or confidence can afford to say explicitly on a question 
so vital to every interest what it means, when such meaning is challenged 
or doubted. It is desirable that we should make it known at once and 
authoritatively that an * honest dollar’ means ary dollar equivalent to a 
gold dollar of the present standard of weight and fineness. The world 
should likewise be assured that the standard dollar of America is as 
inflexible a quantity as the French Napoleon, the British sovereign, or 
the German twenty-mark piece.” 

In another paragraph he states the importance and duty 
of maintaining the national honor ; 

“This country cannot afford to give its sanction to wholesale spolia- 
tion. It must hold fast to its integrity. It must still encourage thrift in 
all proper ways. It must not only educate its children to honor and re 
spect the flag, but it should inculcate fidelity to the obligations of per 
sonal and national honor as well. Both these great principles shoud 
hereafter be taught in the common schools of the land, and the lesson 
impressed upon those who are the voters of to-day and those who are to 
become the inheritors of sovereign power in the republic, that it is neither 
wise, patriotic, nor safe to make political platforms the mediums of 
assault upon property, the peace of society, and upon civilization itself.” 


Where the Responsibility Lies. 


Mr. Bryan, in his recent speeches, has had a good deal 
to say in denunciation of syndicates which ‘‘ make millions 
of dollars out of bond issues which fasten more taxes upon 
the people of the country.” His effort and purpose, of 
course, is to accentuate the prejudice of the ‘‘ masses” against 
the so-called moneyed classes. He is very careful, how- 
ever, to refrain from any statement as to where the respon 
sibility lies for the bond issues which have been made dur- 
ing the last year or two. He knows as well as any man 
that these loans were made necessary by the decline in the 
revenues occasioned by the Wilson Tariff bill, of which 
he was one of the conspicuous supporters. Under the 
McKinley tariff the revenues of the government were am- 
ple to meet all expenditures, and the Treasury was able to 
steadily reduce the public debt instead of increasing it. It 
was not until the free-trade party in Congress struck down 
that act that we commenced to run behind. Mr. Bryan 
presumes greatly upon the ignorance of the people if he 
supposes that they do not remember the part which he had 
in the legislation under which we are going into debt more 
and more every day, and our industries have been brought 
to a standstill. 


Beautifying American Cities. 


N New York and other American cities, with- 
in recent years, much more attention has been 
given to beauty of design in constructing build- 
ings than was formerly bestowed in this direc 
tion. Sculptural decorations have also been 
much in vogue, and bizarre and inharmonious 
effects in architecture have been less frequent. 
Unfortunately, almost coincident with this tend- 
ency toward the esthetic in building came the 
advent of structures towering to great heights. 
These, it must be confessed, though imposing 
and subserving admirably the purposes for 
which they were intended, are not beautiful, and being 

elevated so far above adjoining buildings, are also destruc- 

tive of all harmony of effect. 

It is a moot question how far the caprice or the inter- 
ests of the owners of buildings should be permitted arbi- 
trary control in their design and construction. A build- 
ing permit is now a necessity, and the inspector of buildings 
sees to it that such a degree of stability shall be attained-as 
will make life reasonably safe within the completed struct- 
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ure. A main requirement in the erection of buildings 
should be that they shall combine beauty of design with 
It is not enough that offenses against 
The ideal in 


stability and utility. 
good style in architecture should be avoided. 
building should be far higher than that, and such encour 
agement ought to be given by city authorities as would 
induce all builders to aim at the attainment of the highest 
beauty of design. Inthe Paris Municipal Council, recently, 
in connection with the opening of a new street, it was 
resolved that the owners of the six houses which presented 
the finest facades should be exempted from the payment of 
the droits de voirie. The money value of the prizes in this 
case may not amount to much, but the winners will have 
the benefit of an advertisement of their property which 
Parisians cannot fail to appreciate. Still higher induce 
ments were offered in Brussels for the encouragement of 
beautiful designs in structures to be erected on the new 
Boulevard Anspach. The municipal council of that city 
offered prizes not only to the proprietors who erected the 
handsomest houses, but to their architects and contractors 
us well. The consequence is that the boulevard has an 
architectural style superior to that of any other thorough- 
fare in the city. These methods of attaining a high ideal 
in the construction of city buildings are obviously wiser 
than any attempt to attain the same result by an arbitrary 
and unwarrantable interference with the rights of owners, 
aus has been suggested in some American cities. 

It has been proposed in New York and elsewhere in this 
country to appoint art commissions who shall determine 
the proper style to be adopted in the fronts of public and 
private buildings. If the functions of such commissions 
are to be merely advisory much good would undoubtedly 
result ; but if they are to be invested with plenary powers 
abuses would inevitably arise. Though a number of archi 
tects and sculptors are in favor of commissions authorized 
to act thus despotically, the great majority are certainly op- 
posed to anything of the kind, and prefer to encourage art 
by less arbitrary means. 

Where the convenience or the security of the public is 
interfered with, the city authorities have a plain right to 
intervene. Very high buildings, while not endangering 
life, unless through the remote contingency of their col 
lapse from earthquake or improper construction, darken the 
streets and certainly impair the value of the less elevated 
edifices in their vicinity. That this evil is recognized is 
evident from the fact that legislation has been invoked to 
limit the height of buildings. 
of the skeleton structure, a law has been passed to this 
effect, and Boston and St. Louis have the matter under con 
Doubtless in New York also some action will 
be taken in the immediate future, restricting the elevation 


In Chicago, the birthplace 


sideration. 
of buildings within reasonable limits. Some of the archi 
tects who have been the largest designers of such lofty 
buildings are strongly in favor of restricting their height : 
but, unsupported by law, they are powerless against the 
wishes of the owners. 


The Blindfolded Doctor’s Panacea. 


° : >HEN a patient is sick let him call in 
S\ [ the doctor and patronize the drue- 
« Ss store. But he should not hire a doc- 
‘i AD Ke. tor that stumbles into the drug-store 

blindfolded and gives him the first 
j medicine his hand strikes in the dark. 






Drug-stores are beneficent institutions, 
But there 
is more poison in a drug-store than in any other 


and doctors are a useful class of men. 


place, and a blindfolded doctor can see no better 
The blind 
folded doctor who gives his patient the first 


in the dark than any other man. 


medicine he finds in a drug-store is pretty sure to do his 
patient more harm than good, and is morally certain of 
being discharged—if his patient lives long enough. 

Uncle Sam has been sick—one of those fits of indisposi- 
tion which he has always had at intervals, and which he 
will always continue to have. Just now he is sick largely 
through the effect of the medicine which the Democratic 
doctors have been giving him. But he is sure to recover 
his old-time vigor and become as healthy as ever again 
when the effects of the medicine have worked off. 

But the blindfolded doctor is very solicitous about him 
This zealous doctor has rushed down to the drug-store, with 
the bandage over his eyes, grabbed the first medicine he 
stumbled upon, and insists in pouring it, in unlimited 
quantities, down the patient’s throat. He found the free 
silver remedy lying loose in the dark, and with all the zeal 
of a blindfolded discoverer he insists that he has found the 
infallible panacea for all the patient’s ills. 

Now the free-silver remedy, in the form prescribed by 
our blindfolded physician, isa new remedy. It has never 
been tried in the unlimited and wholesale way he recom- 
mends, It is true it has been applied in smaller doses to 
other patients, by other blindfolded doctors, with appar- 
But our blindfolded doctor 
plausibly explains the matter by declaring that they have 
never taken it in sufficiently large doses. The poison would 
not have been so poisonous if they had taken more of it. 


ently very disastrous results. 


So he recommends that Uncle Sam be given the poison 
also ; but that he shall be given so much that it won’t hurt 
him. 

—- This method.of healing sounds somewhat strange to the 
old doctors who have never experienced the enlightenment 


pepe er ceed —— 
Pens See 


we 
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They are so dull that they 
cannot see that, if a dose poisons, an over-dose will be sure 
to heal. 
a bandage over their eyes, that the true theory of medicine 


that comes from blindfolding. 
They cannot see, so well as they could if they had 


consists in grabbing the first remedy you find in the dark 
and giving it to the patient—and if it happens to be poison 
then give him a double dose. These doctors are so short 
sighted that they cannot see that the paradise of health lies 
just beyond the purgatory of poison 

Ah, there is a cogency in the logic of these doctors that 
is worthy of a wider application. It is very difficult fora 
man to sit on the pointed summit of a precipice. Let him 
fall off, in the hope of landing on a bed of roses two thou 
sand feet below. 
paralytic to hobble about on his crutches. 
new method of being shot out of a cannon, in order that 


It is a slow and painful business fora 
Let him try the 


he may enjoy the exhilarating motion. The fisherman finds 
it rather unprofitable business fishing above Niagara. Why, 
then, should he not better his condition by sailing over the 
falls, in the hope that the fish will then bite better? If a 
man is sick let him eat poison, in the hope of a perfect res- 
toration to health. 

This is the kind of advice our Democratic-Populistic 
friends are just now giving to Uncle Sam. ‘‘ Why continue 
‘Fall off into 
the invisible chasm below, in the hope of landing on flowery 
Why continue to fish above Niagara, where 
Sail over the falls, in the hope that the 


to sit on your peaked precipice ?” they say. 


beds of ease. 
the bites are few ? 


THE CRIME OF 


LEGISLATIVE HisTORY OF THE AcT OF 1873. 

It is alleged that the law of 1873 was enacted surrep- 
titiously. 
free-coinage men only ask fora restoration of ‘‘ that system 
that we had until it was stricken down in the dark without 
discussion.” Within the last ten years the facts of the leg- 
islative history of that law have been published over and 
over again. They are to be found in the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 1876, page 170 ; in ‘* Mac- 
pherson’s Political Manual” for 1890, page 157, and in 
‘Sound Currency,” Vol. III., No. 13. The bill was before 
Congress three years, was explained and debated again and 
again. The fact that the silver dollar was dropped was 
expressly pointed out. It is not now justifiable for any 
man who claims to be honest and responsible to assert that 
it was passed ‘‘in the dark and without discussion.” The 
fact is that nobody cared about it. It is noteworthy that 
the act is not in ‘* Macpherson’s Manual” for 1874. It was 
not thought to be of any importance. It was not until 
after the panic of 1873 that attention began to be given to 
the currency. To that, I who write can testify, since I tried 
in vain, before that time, to excite any interest in the sub- 
ject. I was once in the gallery of the House of Represent- 
atives when a question of coinage was before the House. 


Mr. Bryan is quoted as having said that the 


I counted those members who, as far as I could judge, were 
paying any attention. What is it neces- 
sary to do in such a case in order to prevent the claim, 


There were six. 


twenty-five years later, when countless interests have vested 
under the law, that the law is open to *‘ reversal’? because 
it was passed *‘ in the dark’”’? 

Was Ir PAssED SURREPTITIOUSLY ? 

How can a law be passed through Congress surrep- 
titiously ? We have indeed heard of bills being *‘ 
gled through” in the confusion attending the last hours 
of the session, or as an amendment, or under a misleading 
title, etc. There are the rules of order, however, by which 
all legislation is enacted. All laws which get through the 
mill are equally valid. There never has been and never 
can be any distinction drawn between them according to 
their legislative history. In the present case there was not 
the slightest manceuvre or trick, nor is there even room to 


smug- 


trump up an allegation of the kind. 
THAT THE PEOPLE Dip Nor Know oF It. 

It is said that ‘‘the people” did not know what was 
being done. How do they ever know what is being done ? 
There is all the machinery of publicity, and it is all at 
work. If people do not heed (and of course in nearly all 
cases they do not) whose fault is it? Who is responsible to 
go to the ten million voters individually and make sure that 
they heed, lest twenty-five years later somebody may say 
that the fact that they did not heed lays down a justifica- 
tion for a new project which certainly is ‘‘a crime” in the 
new sense which is given to that word here ? 

MOTIVE OF THE LAW. 

The act of 1873 did not affect any rights or interests. It 
took away an option which had existed since 1884, but had 
never been used, and, for ten years before this act was 
passed, had sunk entirely out of sight under paper-money 
inflation. Secretary Boutwell, when he first brought the 
matter to the attention of Congress in 1870, explained the 
proposed legislation as a codification of existing coinage 
laws. Later it took the shape of a complete simplification 
of existing law, history, and fact, in order to put the coin 
age on the simplest and best system as a basis for resump- 
tion. As we had then no coin, we had a free hand to put 
the system on the best basis, there being no vested rights or 
interests to be disturbed. That this was a wise and sound 
course to pursue under the circumstances is unquestion 
able. Three years later, by the rise in greenbacks and the 
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bites may be many. Take your dose of poison like a man, 
and see if it will not cure your dyspepsia.” 

Uncle Sam has shown fairly good sense in the past. Let 
us trust him, like the thrifty old philosopher he is, to take 
this advice for just what it is worth. 


A Defeat for Tillman. 


RIGHT-THINKING people throughout the country will 
shed no tears over the fact that the Tillmanites in South 
Carolina have been beaten in the Senatorial struggle. It 
will be remembered that there were two candidates for 
United States Senator: one, Governor Evans, who repre- 
sents Mr. Tillman and his extreme following ; and the other, 
Judge Joseph H. Earle, a manof high character, who seems 
to be unwilling to wear the Tillman tag. In the election 
held three weeks ago, in which three candidates were in the 
field, neither received a majority, and a second election was 
therefore necessary. Senator Tillman, realizing that his can- 
didate was in imminent danger, entered personally into the 
canvass and employed all the influence at his command to 
secure the success of his favorite. He fatled, however, in 
his extraordinary efforts, the better element of the party re- 
senting his dictation, and his candidate was beaten by a very 
decided majority. It may be that this is the beginning of 
the end in South Carolina. It is certainly to be hoped that 
the decline of Tillman’s power in the State, which this 
result seems to indicate, may be permanent and complete. 


1873. 


fall in silver, it came about that 4124 grains of silver, nine- 
tenths fine, was worth a little less than a greenback dollar. 
The old option would, therefore, if still existent, have been 
an advantage to debtors. Complaint and clamor for the 
restoration of the option then began, but to give such an 
option, after the market had changed, would be playing 
with loaded dice. The European countries which stil] re 
tained the option abolished it as soon as silver began to fall, 
and we, if we had retained it open until that time, ought to 
have done the same. 
ALTERNATE RuIN TO DEBTORS AND CREDITORS. 

The inflation of the Civil War had a direful effect upon 
all creditors on contracts outstanding in 1862. The resump 
tion of specie payments had a similar effect on debtors un 
der contracts made between 1868 and 1878. Greenbackism 
and silver debasement were produced by resistance to this 
The debtors of to-day are not those of that 
The pain 


operation. 
period. The debts of that period are paid off. 
and strain have been borne. The credit of the United States 
has been established, the currency restored, and the whole 
business of the country for seventeen years has been com- 
pletely established on the gold dollar as the dollar of ac- 
count for all transactions whatsoever. The population of 
the country is now two and a half times what it was in the 
war time, and its wealth is probably a much greater mul 
tiple. The debts now outstanding have, with unimportant 
exceptions, been contracted since the resumption of specie 
payments. What is now proposed is to enter upon a new 
period of these alternations of wrong and injustice, first to 
creditors, then to debtors, and so on, and to do this in a 
time of peace, not from any political necessity, but on the 
ground of some economic interpretations of the facts of the 
market, which are incapable of verification and proof, when 
they are not obviously erroneous and partisan. The effect 
of the various compromises with silver is that the currency 
is once more intricate and complicated, excessive and con 
fused, so that few can understand it, and it offers all sorts 
of chances for perverse and mischievous interpretations. 
DEMONETIZATION REMOVED NO MONEY FROM USE. 
The law of 1873 never threw a dollar of silver or other 
We hear it asserted that ‘* de- 
People 


currency out of circulation. 
monetization” destroyed half the people’s money. 
say this who know nothing of the facts, but infer that de- 
monetization must mean that some silver dollars which 
were money had that character taken from them. No other 
demonetizations, which took place in Europe at about the 
same time, diminished the money in use. ‘The result of 
changes in 1873-4 was that the amount of silver coin in 
use in Europe was greatly increased, and has remained so 
since. 

The resumption of specie payments after 1873 by a num 
ber of nations which had issued paper money in the pre 
vious period, and the alternate expenditure and re-collection 
of war hoards of gold, had far greater importance than the 
demonetizations. 

There has been no diminution of the world’s coined 
money within fifty years, but a steady and rapid increase of 
it. There have been fluctuations in the production of gold 
and silver such as belong to the production of all metals 
and are inevitable. 

THE ALLEGED SCRAMBLE FOR GOLD. 

There has been no ** scramble for gold.” Those who do 
not put any obstacle in the way of gold get more of it than 
they want. The Bank of England has had lately the larg 
est stock of it that it ever had, and complaints have begun 
to be heard of a glut of it. The production of it in the last 
five years is the greatest ever known and there is no fear of 
any lack of it, whatever may be the sense in which any one 
chooses to speak of a ‘‘ lack” of it. There is not and has 
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not been any “scarcity of gold.” There is no such thing 
conceivable, except where paper has been issued in excess, 
so that it is hard to keep enough gold to redeem it with. 
Proor THat THERE Has BEEN NO SCARCITY OF GOLD. 

There is one proof that there has been no scarcity of 
money for twenty-five years past which has not indeed 
passed unnoticed, but which has not received the attention 
that is the rate of interest. The rate of 
interest is normally due to the supply and demand of loan- 
able capital, and has nothing to do with money. The value 
of money is registered by prices, not by the rate of inter- 


which it deserves ; 


’ 


est. But whenever there is a special demand for money of 
account—that is, for the solvent of debts—the rate of inter- 
est on capital passes over into a rate for the solvent of 
debts. 
the currency or money of account, or bank credits. If 


Banks lend capital in its most universal form, 7. ¢., 


credit fails, as in a time of crisis and panic, actual cash in 
the money of account is wanted. This now is loaned, un- 
der a rate, by the same persons and institutions who for- 
merly loaned capital, and the one phenomenon passes into 
the other withoat any line of demarcation. The transition, 
however, never tikes place except in time of crisis, and 
therefore at a Aigh cate. From this it follows certainly that 
never when the market rate is Jor can it be a rate for the 
solvent of debts. Now, ever since 1873, with the exception 
of periods of special stringency in 1884, 1890, and 1893, we 
have had very low rates of interest, the rate for call loans 
(which in this connection are the most important) have 
been about two per cent. This is a demonstration that the 
country has not been suffering from a crisis on account of 
a lack of currency for the normal needs of business. Proofs 
could be presented, on the other hand, that the currency 
for the last six years has been constantly in excess, except- 
ing in 1893, when the credit of the currency failed for a 
time. 

How To Get Poor anp RicH AT THE SAME TIME. 

Mr. St. John tries his hand at the’ relation between 
prices and interest in connection with our subject. He 
says: ‘‘If the dollar can be cheapened by increasing the 
number of dollars, so that each dollar will buy less wheat, 
the increasing price of wheat will increase the demand for 
Evidently he fails to 
distinguish between the rise in price of wheat from one 


dollars to invest in its production.” 


gold dollar to two gold dollars per bushel, and the rise in 
wheat from one gold dollar to two fifty-cent silver dollars 
per bushel. The former would undoubtedly stimulate pro- 
duction. The latter would do so also, among farmers who 
shared Mr. St. John’s confusion on this matter. There 
would be many of them. They would imagine that they 
were getting rich by raising wheat to sell at two silver dol- 
lars, or five, ten, fifteen, or twenty paper dollars, as de- 
preciation went on. Hence, as he says, they would pay a 
banker eight, ten, twelve, or fifteen per cent., in the de- 
preciated dollars, in order to get ‘‘ money,” as he calls it, 
with which to raise wheat. Mr. St. John thinks that this 
would mean that farmer and banker were both magnifi- 
cently prosperous. It would mean that the real value 
which came in was steadily growing less than that which 
Hence 
the high rates of inflation times, and the disaster which fol- 
lows when the truth is realized. They told a story in Revo- 
lutionary times of a man who invested his capital in a hogs- 


went out, so that the capital was being consumed. 


head of rum which he sold out at an enormous advance— 
in Continental paper ; but when he went to buy a new sup 
This he 
retailed out at another enormous advance—in Continental— 


” 


ply, all his ‘‘ money ” would only buy a barrel 
but when he went to buy more he had only enough money 
to buy a gallon. If he had borrowed his first capital he 
might have paid twenty per cent. for it—in Continental— 
but the banker would hardly have made a good affair. 
MONOPOLY OF THE MONEY 

We hear it asserted that the gold standard gives the 
owners of gold power to appropriate the money and make 
Why, then, 
under silver or paper, may not the holders of silver or paper 


it scarce, and that they have used this power. 
do the same? That the holders of gold have not done it 
has been shown above. 
kind of value money. 

He who holds gold wins no gains on it 


But nobody can do it with any 
There are no ‘* holders of gold.” 
The bankers who 
are supposed to hold it, if peace and security reign, put it 
When peace and 
security do not reign it is not safe to put it out, and bor- 


all out at loan in order to get gain on it. 


rowers, fearing to engage in new enterprises, do not present 
a demand for it. Furthermore, the greatest gains can then 
be won by holding money ready to buy property when the 
crash comes, That is what those who own surpluses arc 
doing now. Hence there are no “ holders of gold” until 
monetary threats and dangers call them into existence. 
Silver legislation has made a great many. The law of 1873 
never made any. 

There is not, therefore, a fact or deduction about the law 
of 1873, or the history of the market since, which the silver 
men have put forward, which will stand examination. 





[Copies of this paper containing previous articles by Professor Sumner 
may be had at ten cents each by addressing this office. These articles are 
entitled : * Prosperity Strangled by Gold,’ “Cause and Cure of Hard 
Times."’ ‘* The Free-coinage Scheme Is Impracticable at Every Point,” 
and ** The Delusion of the Debtors.’ 
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AMATEUR ATHLETICS. 


Rockaway, 7 Goals; 
Meadowbrook, 6; Goals. 


By the small, extremely narrow margin of three-quarters of 
a goal the first four of the Rockaway Hunt Club of Cedarhurst, 
Long Island, defeated the Meadowbrook team on Monday after 
noon, September 14th, for the polo championship of the country, 
custody for one year of the Astor Gold Cup, and permanent 
possession of special individual cups put up by the polo asso- 
ciation. 

Pictures of the lucky four may be herewith noted. Victory 
was not theirs for a certainty until the gong sounded at the close 
of the third period of play and Stevens lrove the ball over the 
Meadowbrook goal-line. Three-fourths of the twenty odd thou 
sand people present about the field of play did not even then 
know which team had won—and they surged upon the field and 
surrounded the players, in mighty throngs, cheering and asking 
the question, ‘‘ Who won?” The sight was truly inspiring. 

Both teams earned eight goals each, but Meadowbrook un- 
fortunately were unlucky in the award of penalties, one and 
three-quarters going to them as against one for Rockaway. 

If anything, Meadowbrook played a better team game, but 
this superiority could not overcome the brilliant play of the 
Messrs. Stevens, Cowdin, and Keene. Had G, Eustis played 
back with the efficiency of an Agassiz, the result would never 
have been in doubt from the first period of play. 





JOHN E. COWDIN.—Photograph by Bidwell. 


JOSEPH 8. STEVENS.—Photograph by Bidwell. The fact that the Rockaway team won the championship does 
not necessarily imply that they are the best four in the country. 
Even a polo wiseacre such as W. K,. Thorne would hesitate <—— 
about backing the Rockaway team against one made up in this / 


way: Shaw, No. 1; Hitchcock, No. 2; C. C. Baldwin, No. 3; 
and Agassiz, back. Thusif it came to a question of sending a 
team abroad to meet England’s best, the champions would 
hardly be selected in toto, 

By all odds the game showed the best polo of the tournamen’.. 
More clean hitting was in evidence, fewer back-hand strokes 
were missed or judged wanting in strength, and team play was 
seen more continuously. 

Yet before our best teams can be said to hold an even chance 
against their more experienced English cousins they must break 
away from a too close following of the ball en masse. 

Before, too, our American players can hope to become truly 
scientific exponents of the game they must arrive at a clearer 
conception of the merits and the demerits of certain plays at 
certain: times. 

Time and again in this final match, as well as in all preceding 
ones, it did not require the eye of a high priest of polo to see that 
this try for a back-hander should have been a cut across field, 
and vice versa. Even a veritable duffer might have observed 
or appreciated how senseless it was to rush an opponent over the 
side-boards when the display of more coolness, less of the ram- 
bunctious spirit to be on top of the ball all the time, would at 
least result in husbanding energy or nursing a pony’s powers if 
it did not really gain the ball without a fight. 

FOXHALL KEENE.—Photograph by Bidwell. (Continued on page 203.) GEORGE P, EUsTIS.—Photograph by Bidwell. 
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VI. 
THE PRINCE ARRANGES A DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE FOR AN 
AUDIENCE OF ONE, 


__ T was four days since Prince Kahl- 
er ma had enjoyed the novel sensation 
of capturing at their work a gang 
of safe-robbers ; it was a fortnight 
since he had become a member of 
that 
New York gentlemen known as the 
Burglars’ Club; it 
month since he had put off his trip 
to Yucatan for the greater 
cination of following threads of 
crime, as they twist and turn with 
many tangles, through the city of 
Manhattan 

‘‘TIe has actually not been bored for six weeks,” said Van 
Halten, the prince’s secretary, to himself. ‘‘ Think of 
weeks.” 


remarkable organization of 


was over a 








fas 





it—six 


Yet so it was, and the prince’s interest in the darker side of 


PRINCE KAHLMA’S EXPERIMENTS. 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 


And now the time had come for announcing the great experi- 
ment Kahlma had been planning. It was the afternoon of the 
fourth day. Luncheon was over and talk had been running 
free, with stories of escapes from prison and a general discussion 
of the burglar’s craft. The old burglar, ‘‘ Mister James,” 
explaining the fine points of a lately perfected drill, when the 
‘* My friends, I would 
For four whole days you have diverted me, 


was 


prince rose and, lifting his glass, said : 
ask your attention. 
and I am so grateful that I could almost claim to prefer the 


society of burglars to that of honest folk. At any rate, Iam 


quite sincere in drinking your very good healths.” 
The company emptied their glasses. 

** Honesty is but a word,” said *‘ Mister James,” and would 
have launched into one of his ethical digressions had not Van 
Halten silenced him. 

‘‘If honesty was not more than a word, sir, you and your 
companions would long ago have made away with some of the 
valuable things in this house, for I have purposely left unguard- 
ed many little objects of gold and silver, besides my collection 
You have been free to pilfer from these 
as you pleased, and yet my servants assure me that nothing is 


of gems and curios 


a lot of pretty trinkets, diamond ear-rings and bracelets and 
things. He gives ’em to some wheedling girl ; perhaps she's his 
wife, perhaps she ain’t ; anyhow she wears ’em, and along comes 
a detective and Pete gets sent up. Do you think the detective 
did it? Nota bit of it; it wasthe woman. Or, say he tells his 
sweetheart some secret about a job ; it’s four to one she’ll blab 
it, and Pete goes up again. No, sir, I don’t believe in females.” 

‘* Have no alarm,” said the prince, smiling, ‘‘ you will not 
even see this lady, although she may see you ; and besides, you 
will be the means, I hope, of ending her infatuation for one of 
your own number.” 

‘* Ah,” said the old burglar, rubbing his hands, ‘‘ I like that 
better.” 

‘** Yes,” went on the prince, ‘‘ she thinks herself in love with 
your leader, the man I captured on the roof the other night.” 

‘* Dere’s a lady in love wid Giblets,” exclaimed Oatsey, slap- 
ping his hand on his knee. 

‘* She thinks he’s a foreign nobleman, a baron and a great 
swell, and I wish to show her that he’s an impostor utterly un- 
worthy of her. You surely don’t approve of a man making his 
money as a burglar and then going about as a friend among the 





“* The old burglar was explaining the fine points of a lately perfected 


life seemed rather to increase than to wane. Since the burglars 
had been his guests he had scarcely known one dull moment, 
relishing not less their talk and tales of adventure than their 
delight in pleasures and luxuries hitherto undreamed of, What 
more appealing to his contemplative mind than to study the 
faces of these hardened men as they sat about his beautiful 
dining-table, eating and drinking like millionaires ; or to see 
Oatsey, the sly one, magnificent in silken garments, prepar- 
ing to retire in a grand lace-covered bed after emerging from a 
perfumed bath in a marble tub; or to watch Pete, the ‘‘ tough,” 
his features set in admiring stare, strolling through the conserv 
atory or picture-gallery. 

And with a fine disregard for conventionality the prince had 
pushed his observations even further. On Sunday morning he 
had gone with his friends to a splendid Mass at the cathedral 
and seen them kneel for the first time in years, and seen the old 
burglar moved to tears; on Monday, at the fashionable hour, 
he had taken them for a drive through the park, and had been 
amused at the wondering looks of those who knew him; on 
Tuesday night he had ordered dancing-girls brought in, and a 
Hungarian band, and observed with nodding head the bulging 
eyes of the young criminals. 

‘‘ Doctors,” said the prince to Van Halten, ‘‘ experiment upon 
the human body and make much ado about it ; I prefer to ex- 
periment upon the human heart and soul,” 


missing. That seems to me quite remarkable and much to your 
credit.” 

‘* Even the commonest thief knows gratitude,” said the old 
“nin, huskily, ‘‘ and we regard you as a benefactor.” 

‘**And you do well so to regard me,” answered Kahlma, 
kindly. ‘* There is no better pleasure in life than to help one’s 
fellows, and it is in just such a good action that I wish you to 
join me before we separate. I had this vaguely in mind the 
other night when I had you postpone blowing the safe, but now 
my plan is perfected.” 

The burglars drew their chairs closer and listened with rapt 
attention. 

** To-night you will finish your work on the safe, and in so 
doing you will not only earn the reward I promised you, but 
will befriend more than you can know a lovely but unfortunate 
lady.” 

The old man shook his head. 
it, sir; I don’t believe in females. They’ve queered more good 
jobs than all the detectives put together. You see, the boys will 
talk to women and get soft with ’em, and that’s how they come 
to grief. I saya burglar has no more business to get tangled up 


‘*T am sorry there’s a lady in 


with petticoats than a priest has.” 
Here Van Halten tried to check the old man’s volubility, but 
the prince indulgently bade him continue. 
‘* Just see what happens, sir, through females. 


Say Pete has 


drill.” 


very people he robs. Pete says he saw this man shaking hands 
with Wilbur Longstreth, and yet he employed you to break open 
Mr. Longstreth’s safe.” 

‘* Yes, he did,” said Pete, ‘‘ an’ dat’s what I call a low-down 
trick. 
time.’ 

‘* Mister James” gave Pete a reproving look and then said: 


I hate to see a feller try to run in two pushes at de same 


’ 


‘* What is it you wish us to do, sir ?” 

‘* Simply go ahead with the safe-blowing, and have this man 
assist you. Lethim help you with the tools and pass you things, 
and don’t forget to talk to him about the money he agreed to 
pay you, so as to make it plain that he planned the robbery. 
And above all don’t act as if you thought any one was listening.” 
said the old man; ‘‘ you want to prove that this 
elegant baron is only a common thief, and so disgust the lady 
with him.” 

‘* Exactly,” said the prince ; ‘‘ and if we can do that we shall 
prevent the ruin of a happy home ; in a word, we shall save her 
from herself. Can I count on you to help me ?” 

All the burglars answered with vehement affirmative, and 
then there was another draining of glasses. 

‘*T myself will not come into the room until the moment of 
the explosion. I shall be waiting outside in the hall. Now, if 
this is understood I will leave you until dinner, as I have other 


‘ST gee,” 


matters to arrange. Amuse yourselves as you please, only see 
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to it that your explosives are in good condition 
Come, Sadi, into my study.” 

When the prince and his secretary were alone 
the former touched a bell and presently a man 
appeared. 

** How is the baron, William ?” 

** Just the same, sir ; he won't go out of his 
room, and he won’t say anything, and he won't 
eat.” 

**Sullen the had 
hoped to win his confidence, but he still dis 
trusts me. Well, go to him now and tell him I 
have decided to grant his request and let him 
Bring him 

Enter the 


dog !” said prince. “I 


be present when the safe is blown. 
there with the others at nine o’clock. 
house as before, you understand ¢” 
Yeu, sir,” 
backed out. 
** Now,” said the prince to Van Halten, ‘‘it 


said the man, respectfully, and 


is after four, and you have not a moment to 
Remember, I will knock on the wall at 
the proper moment, and, above all, keep her 
from betraying herself. 

Taking from his master’s hand a peculiar 


lose. 
Here is the ring.” 


ring of rubies and diamonds, Van Halten started 
to leave the room, but turned back at the door 

** Suppose she refuses to go with me ?”’ he 
said. 

** She will not refuse,” said the prince. ‘‘ She 
will press you with questions, but she will go, 
and to all her questions you must answer: 
‘Wait and see. 

Van Halten bowed and withdrew. 

“IT shall win my wager,” said the prince, 
thoughtfully. 

* * * x * * 


oy 


At a late hour the same afternoon a gentle- 
man, accompanied by a lady heavily veiled, 
entered the studio of Tolman, whose handsome 
establishment on Fifth Avenue, near Twenty- 
ninth Street, is known to art-lovers. A beauti- 
ful place it is, and well worth a visit, if only for 
the rare tapestries and antique furniture. 

‘*T wish to see the proprietor,” said the gen- 
tleman, and when Tolman himself came for 
ward—a consequential little man, with a queer 
mingling of pomposity and cringing—he said : 
‘“*T have called, sir, to make you a proposition 
that may seém peculiar, but is really very 
simple.” 

And then, taking the photographer aside, 
while the lady sat apart in evident embarrass- 
ment, he added ; *‘ I wish to rent this room for 
the evening, say until twelve or one o’clock. i 
am willing to pay any reasonable price for the 
accommodation.” 

** Rent this room !” 
veying the art treasures about them; ‘the 
thing is preposterous.” 

‘**T will pay you a hundred dollars for it ; five 
hundred dollars—whatever you ask,” persisted 
the gentleman ; ‘‘ but I must have this room.” 

‘* Why do you want it ?” 

‘If I was ready to give my reasons, sir, I 
should probably not offer so large a price. To 
end further discussion, let me ask you to read 
this.” He produced a sealed envelope, bearing 
a crest that caused the worthy Tolman to bow 
deferentially. 

‘Had you told me, sir,” 
pher, after reading the missive, ‘‘ that you rep- 
resented my distinguished patron, Prince Kahl- 
ma, I should have granted your request at once. 
Please consider the room at your disposal. How 
soon will you need it ?” 

“We need it now; we will remain here. I 
suppose it is about closing time ?”’ 
my clerks will be 
It is nearly six o’clock.” 

** And I wish you would arrange a table here 
on which we can dine. I have ordered every- 
thing sent in.” 

** Certainly, sir,” said the photographer, bust- 
ling about with much obsequiousness, doing 
everything he could think of for his guests’ 
comfort, draping a colored shade over the elec- 


exclaimed Tolman, sur- 


said the photogra- 


ae CY e going directly. 


tric lamp, bringing in some pictures and beau- 
tiful objects from other parts of the studio, de- 
lighted at this unexpected honor, and yet burn 
ing to know its meaning. Presently porters 
arrived with quantities of rare flowers, which 
were disposed about the room and upon the 
large dining-table which had been placed in the 
centre. Then came men from the caterers, who 
brought in dishes of silver and fine china, and 
dressed the board with a meal fit for a princess. 

Tolman looked on and wondered, allowing no 
detail of the preparation to escape his eye, but 
He had heard of 
Prince Kahlma’s eccentricities and thought this 
worthy of the best-of them. It 
gret that he left the room when the gentleman 


not daring to ask a question. 
was with re- 


intimated that his presence was no longer need- 
ed. Most of all he lamented that, gaze as he 
would, he was unable to make out the lady’s 
face behind her close-drawn veil. He was sure, 
however, from little signs, like the tapping of a 
foot, that she was in a state of extreme nervous 
tension, and he was ready to swear that she 
was beautiful. Wonderful was the romance the 
little man weaved in his mind as he turned up 
the avenue and started for home. 


As soon as the two were alone the lady lifted 
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her veil, disclosing a face of unusual charm, and, 
with an air of evident annoyance, said : ‘‘ Now, 
sir, perhaps you will be good enough to explain 
the meaning of this masquerading ?” 

“a said the gentleman, 
“that I may not yet comply with your request. 
Be patient for a little time yet, and continue 
to have confidence in hint who sent me to you 
with this ring. Rest that Prince 
Kahlma is influenced only by the most chival 


regret, madam,” 


assured 


rous motives.” 

‘** How long must I stay here ?” 

‘Two or three hours, perhaps four or five ; I 
cannot tell.” 


‘* Dear me,” sighed the lady, ‘‘ what astrange 


man your master is! I wonder why he takes so 
much trouble about me ¢” 

‘* There is a wager between you, is there not ¢ 
I have known the prince to go without sleep for 
forty-eight hours and ride three horses to death, 
simply to win a wager.” 

‘But he won’t win this one,” she said, biting 
‘‘P’m quite sure he won't.” Then, 
after a pause—*t Tell me, Mr. Van Halten, was 
Prince Kahlma ever married ?” 

‘*T don’t think so.” 

‘* Was he ever in love / 

* Ah, that’s a question you must ask him 
yourself. I shall have 
the pleasure of serving you.” 

They dined almost gayly, the gentleman un- 
ceasirg in attention, charming in talk, and the 
lady finding herself more and more at her ease, 
until, about nine o’clock, she felt as if she had 
known Van Halten for fast 
friendship grow in times of crisis. She was 
listening with absorbed attention to the recital 
of one of the prince’s thrilling adventures in 
Ceylon, when a sharp rapping on the wall at- 
tracted their attention. 

* Ah,” said Van Halten, looking at his watch, 
they are prompt. Now, madam, the curtain is 
about to rise on a 
performance ar- 
ranged especially 


her lips ; 


” 


But, come, let us dine. 


years, so does 






‘** NOW, MADAM, THE CURTAIN IS ABOUT TO RISE.’” 


for your benefit. I must ask you to keep per- 
fectly still, and to allow me to turn down the 
lights.” 

‘*Oh,” she said, ‘‘ I begin to feel frightened 
again—just as if I was about to undergo an 
operation.” 

‘*Perhaps you are, madam—a moral opera- 
tion—but you may have full trust in the sur- 
Then, going to the point in the wall 
whence the signal had come, Van Halten drew 
aside a piece of tapestry and proceeded to 
loosen a panel, which, on being removed, ex- 
On the op- 
posite side some foliage-plants had been so 
arranged that by leaning forward in the open- 
ing the lady could see and hear all that trans- 
pired in the adjoining room, without 
Drawing up a chair for her, Van 
Halten saw that she was comfortably seated, 


geon.”* 


posed a passage through the wall. 


being 
seen herself. 


and then whispered ; ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Bigelow, we 

must prepare to be entertained, for we are the 

whole audience ; only, mind, no applause.” 

* * * x * * 
The 

all in shadow, save for the light of a dark-lan 


room into which they were looking was 


tern burning in one corner, which threw an 
light the forms of 
grouped about a safe. The men were roughly 
One of 


uncertain upon four men 
dressed, and were evidently burglars 
them was busy taking from a satchel a num 
ber of strange-looking implements made of 
iron, while an old man, apparently the leader, 
was inspecting some sticks of dynamite. Pres- 
ently he gave some quick orders. 

‘* Bring the ‘drag’ here, Oatsey ; rig up the 
drills, Pete, and you, sir, hold the lantern.” 

The man addressed as ‘ 
lantern from the floor and held it near the safe, 
throwing the rays down so that his companion 
could see more clearly. In this position his 
own person was lighted up, and it was plain 
from his face and bearing that he came from a 


‘sir” pieked up the 


higher class than the others. As she made out 
his features the lady started and pressed Van 


Halten’s hand. 
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‘*] know him,” she whispered. 

“°Sh-sh-sh,” breathed Van Halten. 

The men worked with wonderful dispatch, 
and in a few minutes a deep hole near the com 


bination lock had been packed with its charge 


of dynamite. The man with the lantern watch 
ed every detail of the work with an exaggerated 
interest that contrasted strangely with the mat 
ter-of-fact attitude of his companions. , His 
eyes shone with excitement, and his body was 
bent in rigid tension, like an animal about to 
spring. 

‘* Now, sir,” said the old burglar, addressing 
this man, ‘‘ we are ready to light the fuse. But 
before I give the word I want it distinctly un 
derstood whether you intend to pay us for the 
job the same as you agreed to.” 

‘Certainly, I will pay you,” answered the 
man, nervously. ‘*Go ahead and light your 
fuse.” 

But the old man still delayed. 
matter of business, sir, and if you don’t mind 


“This is a 
we'd like our money now. I was to get five 
hundred dollars, and each of the boys three 
hundred.” 


ry 


‘*Confound you !” said the man, in a burst of 


impatience. ‘‘ There, take your money.” 

As he spoke he threw down upon the safea 
roll of bills, which the old burglar picked up 
coolly and counted. 

‘* Here you are, Oatsey,” he said, taking out 
his share ; ‘‘and this is yours, Pete. Do you 
hear me, Pete? Don’t you want your money ?” 

‘*T’m busy,” said Pete, who for some moments 
had been squatting down before the safe, occu- 
pied with mysterious manipulations, now press- 
ing his ear against the door while turning the 
knob of the combination, now studying it from 
a distance, and apparently lost in thought. 
The others stared at him curiously. 

‘*What are you trying to do ?’ asked the old 
burglar. 

But Pete made no reply, absorbed in what he 
was doing. He turned the knob quickly several 
revolutions to the right, then back slowly, then 
forward again, then he stopped to listen 
once more with his ear against the door, 
and finally, turning the knob slowly back 
ward, he stopped, and, catching it with 
both hands, gave a quick pull and the 
door came open. 

‘* There you are,” he said, springing up. 
*“T knew I do it. That’s what 
comes of havin’ a musical ear. I could 
hear them tumblers fall, and got onto the 
combination by listenin’. Say, it’s dead 


could 


’ 


easy.’ 

The old burglar stroked his beard in 
some perplexity. ‘* You boys stay here a 
minute; Ill be right back.” Then he 
opened a door and stepped into the hall. 
A figure came /orward to meet him. 

‘* There’s something happened, sir,” he 
said, deferentially, ‘‘ that wasn’t in the 
programme. That boy, Pete, is going to 
make a wonderful artist; he’s actually 
got the safe open by listening to the click 
of the tumblers. I’ve heard of men who 
could do that, but I never saw one before. Any- 
how, we've got the safe open, and I suppose 
that’s all you want. If it don’t suit you, though, 
we can shut the door and blow it open the way 
we were going to.” 

‘*T am perfectly satisfied,” said the other. 
‘* Hark ! what was that ?” 

His exclamation was caused oy the sound of 
quick-spoken words coming through the open 
door . 

‘*Stand back, I say. If 
nearer I'll drop it.” 

‘‘It’s the baron. He’s up to some deviltry.” 

Stepping quickly into the room, the two men 
Standing near the safe, 
with eyes aflame and face white, was the man 
who but now had held the dark-lantern. 
hand he clutched a large envelope, closed with 
and in the other two sticks of 
dynamite, which he had snatched the 
In front of him, at a distance of about 


you come a step 


saw a strange sight. 
In one 


several seals, 
from 
satchel 
ten feet, with faces showing a mingling of 
anger and alarm, stood Pete and Oatsey, unde- 
cided what to do. 

‘He swiped de paper out o’ de 
Pete 

‘* What’s the matter, baron 7” 


safe,” said 
said the gentle- 
man who had just entered the room, and as he 
spoke there came from the wall a sound like the 
catching of a breath. 

‘It is he,” whispered the lady ; but again 
Van Halten bade her be still. 

‘** There’s simply this'the matter,” 
fiant burglar, ‘‘thatif any man of you comes 
near me, or tries to take this package from me, 
I will blow him and myself and all the rest of 
you straight to hell.” 

While speaking he ripped open the top of the 
envelope, placed the two sticks of dynamite in 
side, and stood ready for what might come. 
The ring of his voice and the deadly earnestness 
of his manner made it impossible to doubt that 
he meant what he said. 

‘*No one has any desire to take the package 
from you,” sai¢ Prince Kahlma, for it was he. 


said the de 
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‘“*That is something I propose to make sure 
of,” said the baron, and, snatching up the dark- 
lantern, he opened its little door, and, taking 
out the lamp inside, proceeded to burn the let- 
ters in its flame, removing them from the en- 


velope one by one, 
‘For heaven’s sake, look out for the dyna- 


mite !” cried the old burglar, starting back in 
affright. 
With the utmost indifference the baron 


pushed the two sticks of dynamite away from 
the flame, leaving them, however, on the top of 
the safe, and at a distance that was still uncom- 
fortably close. 

‘*It makes very little difference to me,” he 
the letters, 
‘ whether this stuff explodes or not. I propose 
to burn these letters, and when that is done you 


said, as he went on burning 


can do what you please with me.” 

In perfect silence the others watched him, 
through dragging minutes, while he finished his 
task. When the last letter had crumbled to 
ashes he threw down the empty envelope and, 
walking toward the prince, said: ‘* Now IT am 
Pve done one 
And as he 


through ; nothing else matters. 
decent thing in my life, anyhow.” 
spoke there shone in his eyes a look of intense 
Joy. 

Realizing that here be 
dealt with but by himself alone, the prince 
went to the door, and, giving a peculiar whistle, 
presently returned, followed by a heavily-built 


was a situation to 


man who came forward with stumbling gait 


and stood he received some 
whispered instructions. 

‘** My friends,” said the prince, graciously, “I 
am much pleased with the way you have served 
me, and as soon as may be I will seek you and 
you shall have the rewards you have so well 


For the moment I wish you to accom- 


awkwardly as 


earned 
pany William and wait with him until [ join 
you.” 

Then, having shaken hands kindly with his 
law-breaking friends, the prince watched them 
depart in William’s care, and, returning, came 
close to Rheinbaum, studying him curiously. 

** Baron,” he said, ‘* this is the first interesting 
thing I have ever known you to do. 
always put you down as acommonplace scoun- 
drel. Is it possible I have been mistaken / 

The other sat silent, his chin on his hand, his 


I have 


black brows drawn together. 
‘Tam a scoundrel,” he said, bitterly. 

‘You may have lived like a scoundrel, but 
I will swear you came near to dying like a 
hero.” 

‘* Does your Highness mean,” biurted out the 
baron, ‘‘that he is not angry with me for de- 
stroying those letters 7” 

‘* That depends on what the letters were and 
why you destroyed them. I am certainly not 
angry with you for showing a courage and 
spirit of manliness I never supposed you pos- 
Come, tell me the whole story, only let 
it be the truth.” 

At these kind words the baron drew up his 
slender figure and looked at the prince out of 
grateful, submissive eyes. 


was gone. 


Ssesse¢ 1 . 


All his stubbornness 
There was something very touching 
in this mingling of humility and desperate re- 
solve. 

‘**T know,” he said, ‘‘ that I deserve only too 
well the contempt your Highness has always 
felt for me. I have been a selfish, worthless 
fellow all my life. I have gone through two 
fortunes, disgraced my family, been a wanderer 
and an adventurer all over Europe, indulged all 
the vices, and now—well, now I suppose I am 
an outcast and a criminal ; and yet it is true 
perhaps you won’t believe me—that for the last 
two or three months all my thoughts have been 
occupied, and my. whole life controlled, by a 
pure love, an unselfish devotion.” 

Here, under the reaction from his wrought: 
up condition, the poor fellow broke down com- 
pletely, nor could he speak for some minutes 
for the violence of his emotion. 

** Don't take friend,” 
Kahlma. ‘ Let that if 
good in your heart, as there must be, we will 


it so hard, said 


me tell 


my 
you there is 
give it a chance to come out, and we’ll make a 
man of you yet.” 

When he had grown calm under the prince’s 
soothing words the baron went on : 

‘* Your Highness knows what I was in Hom- 
burg and why I was forced to quit the city. 
That was eight or nine years ago, and during 
those years I lived by my wits in various coun 
tries, never staying long in one place because I 
At last 1 drifted to America, 
about a year ago, and, after losing what money 
I had at play, I fell into the clutches of this man 
Wilbur 
streth’s name seemed to lift him toa pitch of 
fury. ‘ Ah! there is a scoundrel for you, if you 
will—an artistic scoundrel, a high-class villain, 
not a commonplace sinner like me, If that 
man with his black heart doesn’t go to hell, 
then the place will be empty.” 

‘**Do you know what you are saying, baron ¢ 
This man bears a fair name in the community.” 


was never able to, 


Longstreth.” The mention of Long 


‘*Curse his fair name! He has wrought more 


evil in this city than twenty crooks you can 
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pick from the whole rogues’ gallery, and I can 
prove my words.” 

‘Do so, and I give you my pledge that he 
shall be punished, if 1 have to stay in New York 
for—for another month.” 

‘*Shall I tell you how he makes his money 

this lover of art, this collector of beautiful 
things, this philanthropist and all the rest of it ¢ 
He is a blackmailer, a debaucher of women, a 
devil. I curse him, and yet it was he who 
brought into my life the only good that ever 
came there. He paid me to plan disgrace upon 
a woman I would be glad to die for.” 

‘* Yes,” said the prince, ‘‘and you came very 
near dying for her.” 

‘You see, one of his schemes is to get into 
his power heartless scoundrels like myself, who 
have learned all the damnable arts of fascinat 
ing women, from having practiced nothing else 
{nd best of all he likes foreigners with titles 
they have dishonored, for he knows that most 
of them have no trace of conscience, while their 
names and smooth manners make them all the 
more dangerous. There were three or four of 
us to whom he gave money without stint, so that 
we could live and dress and appear like the grand 
swells we pretended to be. 
had 
month I drew from him more money than a 
No; it was to 


Do you suppose [ 
need to become a burglar, when every 


burglar could make ina year ? 
get those letters that I undertook this crime, 
was not a crime at all but an act of 
With those letters destroyed, the 
woman I love is saved.” 

‘*Saved from what ?” 

‘* Why, from disgrace, from ruin. I tell you 
His method is to 


which 
atonement. 


Longstreth is a blackmailer. 
first secure through his agent evidence compro- 
mising women—proofs in their own handwriting 
that the harm has been done. To get these from 
the right parties, women with rich fathers or 
husbands and good names to preserve unsullied, 
he will wait weeks, and let us spend hundreds 
of dollars. Then, when he has what he wants, 
he orders a change of tactics, and demands for 
money begin, larger and larger sums, until the 
Then 


comes the period of putting on the screws—ah ! 


woman refuses to give up any more. 
how I have seen them suffer. Threats are made 
that the husband or family will be told of the 
truth—that disgrace in one of a hundred forms 
will be precipitated. Don’t you see that it was 
worth a smali fortune to him, this one lady 
alone, and he is playing his devilish game with 
many at Look at that safe. 
It is full of letters from women who have been 
cricked into his power.” 


the same time. 


‘** Poor, misguided women !” sighed the prince. 
‘ But tell me, has this lady any suspicion of the 
Have the blackmailing 
operations been begun against her ?” 
‘ Longstreth thinks they have, but he is mis- 
I have put him off for over a month 
on varidus excuses, but I could not keep it up 
any longer. He told me two weeks ago that 
unless I brought him five thousand dollars from 
her before the middle of the month—that is to- 
he would take the case into his own 
hands and begin negotiations with the husband. 


If I had had five thousand dollars I would have 


danger she was in ? 


taken. 


morrow 


given it to him with pleasure and said it came 
But you know what a poor, extrav- 
I can never keep a dollar, 
This is 
what I did, and now you understand why I said 


from her. 
agant wretch I am. 
and so I had to try something else. 


it would be too late unless the safe was opened 
before Thursday.” 

‘* Baron,” said the prince, grasping the hand 
of the penitent man, ‘‘I honor you for a noble 
act, one that will stand against many sins. But 


You 


you have gone too far not to go farther. 
must ig 

‘I know,” said the baron, sadly. ‘I must 
go away where I can never disturb her life ; I 
Besides, her feeling for 


You know how 


was resolved on that. 
me was only an infatuation. 
in impulsive woman acts when captivated bya 
certain dazzle in a man. In her heart she never 
loved me, while I, who have been false and cruel 
to women all my life, came to worship her. And 
in spite of appearances I swear to you that she 
Was innocent.” 

\t this moment there sounded from the ad- 
joining room a woman’s cry, followed by hys 
terical sobbing 

‘* What is that 7’ said the baron, starting 

‘I see we are interrupted,” said the prince, 
Then 


door and signaled to the rnan as before. 


showing some concern. he went to the 
‘I want you to take this gentleman to my 
William,” 


attendant appeared. 


apartment, he said, as soon as his 
‘You will remain with 
him until I come. We will continue this con 
versation to-morrow, my friend ; 1 am resolved 
to take measures for the chastisement of this 
inan Longstreth. 


No sooner had the 


Now good-night.” 
left the house 
than, pushing aside the foliage-plants, Prince 


two men 


Kahlma, stooping, made his way through the 


passage in the wall into the adjoining room. 
Chere he found Van Halten chafing the hands 
and brow of the beautiful woman who lay un 
conscious on a lounge, her face white as death. 
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‘*It has been an awful experience,” said Van 
Halten. ‘‘I hadtohold her by main force from 
rushing into the room where you were. There, 
As he spoke the lady opened 
her eyes, and, looking about her wildly, recog- 
nized Prince Kahlma. 

‘* Ah,” she said, weakly, but with a smile, ‘* I 


’ 


she is coming to.’ 


won my wager ; you see he does love me, since 
he was ready to give his life for me.” 

‘* Yes,” said the prince, glad to see her spirits 
coming back, ‘‘ you have won the wager, but I 
think you will admit that I kept my word when 
I promised you a keen sensation. Now, Sadi, 
before we take Mrs. Bigelow home we must 
finish the act of justice which has been begun. 
I propose to destroy all the letters in this man’s 
safe ; every scrap of paper that may represent 
In doing this I 
fully believe that we shall render as great a 
service to the community as if we had killed 


the dishonor of any woman. 


a pack of mad dogs.” 

‘+ Let me go with you,” said the lady, starting 
up. ‘ I would help in that good work.” 

Between them Van Halten and the prince as- 
sisted their fair companion to make her way 
through the tunnel, and presently the chree 
stood before the safe, whose door remained wide 
open. Taking a bundle of letters from one of 
the shelves the prince was about to make a 
bonfire of them in the grate when Mrs. Bigelow 
caught his arm. 

‘* Stop!” she said. ‘* I have a better idea.” 

‘* Yes?” said the prince, pausing. ‘‘ What 
is it ?” 

‘* We must leave the letters in the safe ; we 
must arrange this room just as it was, the wall, 
the safe-door, everything, so that this dreadful 
man Longstreth will never suspect what has 
happened.” 

‘* What, and leave in the hands of this scoun- 
drel these compromising papers which he holds 
against other women ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” she said, her eyes flashing with 
hatred, ‘‘ I would leave them for the very pur- 
pose of punishing him the more severely and 
the better avenging the wrongs of my sister- 
women—wives, perhaps, some of them—who 
have been weak as I have been.” 

‘* But what is this plan of vengeance? Are 
you sure it will be effective? Remember, when 
once we have closed the door of this safe it will 
not be easy to open it again.” 

‘*T am sure of my plan,” she answered, ‘‘ but 
it will require the assistance of Baron Rhein- 
baum. He must be brought back here im- 
mediately. You can go for him,” to Van Hal- 
ten, ‘‘and while we are waiting I will explain 
There, you can- 
not refuse me ; I claim this favor as the wager 
I‘have won.” 

‘‘ But this little envelope, madam; I thought 
you wrote the forfeit I was to pay inside?” As 
he spoke the prince produced the envelope 
which she herself had sealed. 

‘*Give it to me,” she cried, blushing scarlet. 
‘*There,” tearing it to pieces, ‘‘that means 
more than your Highness imagines. The for- 
feit I claim is the privilege of chastising this 
villain my own way.” 

‘* Be it so, madam,” said the prince. ‘‘ I bow 
to your desire and I always pay my debts. 
Sadi, go for the baron.” Then, when they were 
alone, he said: ‘‘I should really like to know 
what was in that envelope.” 

(To be continued.) 


my purpose to your Highness. 


‘‘Tom’’ Watson’s 
Campaign. 


THE Populistic candidate for Vice-President 
is manifesting a good deal of activity in the 
prosecution of his canvass in the Southern 
States. He 
serted himself with a 
vigor which the Dem- 
ocratic 


has as- 


managers 
unable 
while 


been 
and 
undoubtedly 


have 
to resist, 
they 
deprecate his cam- 
paigning, and espe 
cially his constant 
denunciations of Mr. 
Sewall, the 
date of the regular 
Populist 
the 
dency, 


candi- 


Democracy 
Vice-Presi- 
they 


for 
are 
powerless to restrain 
him. Hehas recent 
ly addressed a num- 
large public 
Texas, 


ber of 
meetings in 
where there seems to 
be a serious revolt in 
the Democratic 
ranks, and it is un- 
derstood that he will 
make himself heard 
in other States before 
the close of the can- 


vass. In some of his 
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speeches he has sharply criticised the indiffer- 
ence of Bryan toward the Populists, declaring 
that without their support the Nebraskan can- 
not possibly be elected. 


‘‘Tlaude Andrews.’”’ 


THE busiest, bonniest, brainiest 
the New South’s newspaperdom is the nota- 
ble ‘* Maude Atlanta Constitu- 
tion fame, editor of the bright breezy 


woman in 


Andrews,” of 


and 





, 


“MAUDE ANDREWS.’ 
Photograph by Schloss. 


**Woman’s Department” of that journal, and 
an enthusiast and “hustler” in every province 
of literary work. If ‘ gerius is an infinite 
capacity for labor,” then Maude Andrews 
would be a genius whether she were a genius 
otherwise or not. Butsince she is unmistaka- 
bly a genius otherwise, cause and effect in this 
instance are interchangeable terms. 

The extent of Maude Andrews’s profession- 
al labors during the late Atlanta 
stamps her as a journalistic prodigy. 

Besides syndicating herself, two letters a week 
that went to one of the great dailies in every 
large city in the country, furnishing an ex- 
haustive series of exposition papers to a promi- 
nent New York weekly, contributing detached 
articles galore to any number of periodicals, 
Maude Andrews kept up her daily and Sunday 
work on the Constitution to its high-water 
mark of originality and dash, nor wavered in 
her onerous duties as chairman of the Press 
Committee of the Woman’s Department of the 
exposition, nor shirked the social obligations 
that devolved upon her e.c-officio 

She has all the ideal Southern 
warmth of heart and grace and tact and win- 


exposition 


woman’s 


someness of ways. 
siding in her own snug home in Atlanta, with 
its Oriental nooks and corners, herself clad 
sumptuously “good clothes ” — 
laughing, chatting, and pouring tea with those 
wonderful white hands of hers. Her hands and 
arms are the loveliest in the country, connois- 
seurs have declared. ‘‘ My only beauty,” says 
Maude Andrews, merrily, ‘‘except my hus- 
band and my little girl.” 

For she has a husband, and a clever one, and 
a quaint little daughter Joan, and in her domes- 
tic capacity Maude Andrews is Mrs, J. K. Chl. 
It was when she was a slip of a thing in her 
teens that Maude Andrews applied to Heary 


It is a joy to see her pre- 


she adores 


Grady for employment on the Coustifution. 
Her frankness and originality won her cause. 
‘*T’ve half a mind to try you,” laughed Grady, 
leading the young aspirant to the editorial 
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rooms and consigning her to Mr. J. K. Ohl, 
with ‘* He'll be your boss, you 
know.” 

‘‘Fateful, prophetic words,” sighs Mrs. Ohl 
‘* he’s done the ‘ bossing’ 


the words: 


with mock dejection ; 
ever since.” 
She 
has published verses, from ‘‘ quips and cranks” 
in comic papers to the tenderest sonnets and 
threnodies in the leading magazines. 

Daisy FirzHuGH AYREs. 


People Talked About. 


= MIss JEANNETTE GILDER, sister of two edit- 
ors and herself editor of the excellent Critic, is 
back from her trip to England, looking manlier 
and in better health than before. She found 
the door open for her to the literary society of 
London, where American literary women are 
made much of at present, and she was inter- 
viewed for the daily papers there and portrayed 
in the weekly journals, her striking pers« mafity 
interesting every one who met her. 


Mrs. Ohl is her sincerest self in poetry. 


=Theodore Roosevelt spent his brief mid- 
summer vacation on his North Dakota ranch, 
where he is less out of his element than almost 
any other man in public life in the East would 
be. Mr. Roosevelt’s cowboy neighbors esteem 
him, for he is skilled in all the lines of their 
trade—he can ride hard, shoot well, and rope a 
steer with considerable accuracy. It is the be- 
lief of his friends that the choicest moments of 
the commissioner’s life have been passed on the 
open prairies. 

=The new president oi the Long Island Rail- 
road, Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr., is another 
of the numbers of young men occupying high 
places in railway management. He is about 
thirty-four years old, ten years out of college, 
and he succeeds to the position in which Austin 
Corbin took the greatest pride. Mr. Baldwin 
is one of the Boston group of young railroad 
men who have been conspicuously successful in 
managing trunk lines. At the time of his ap- 
pointment he was second vice-president of the 
Southern Railway and one of the most popular 
officials in the service. 

Although Edison avoided Li Hung Chang 
in Buffalo, he could not escape the reportéts, 
and he told one of them, who asked him some 
very personal questions, that he frequently 
went for forty-eight hours without sleep, and 
sometimes for seventy. Following sucha period 
of wakefulness, which is given up wholly to 
work, he often sleeps for eighteen hours at a 
stretch. The celebrated inventor is quite care- 
less of his health, and smokes enough large, 
black cigars to break down an ordinary consti- 
tution, but get more robust of 
physique as he grows older. He is within a few 
months of his fiftieth year. 

=In the accounts of Eugenie that came across 
the water a few years ago the ex-empress of 
the French was depicted as a bent and withered 
woman, but recent descriptions portray her as 
still fair to look upon in her old age, and fas- 
cinating to those granted the privilege of meet- 
ing her familiarly. Considering that she is past 
seventy, her hair quite white, and that the last 
twenty years of her life have been embittered, 
it is interesting to learn that the empress still 


he seems to 


possesses traces of her celebrated beauty, that 
her smile still enchants, and that ber eyes throw 
out occasional gleams of former splendor. Age 
and sorrow rest more lightly on her than had 
been suppt sed 

The little book entitled *‘ An Adirondack 
Romance,” written by Washburn 
Rockwood, one of our well-known contributors, 


Caroline 
is having an excellent sale. The author spends 
her summer in a cabin on the grounds of the 
Ampersand Hotel at Saranac Lake, and is thor- 
oughly familiar with all the scenes depicted in 
her book. She also has a winter studio on Fifth 
Avenue in this city, where she is a busy worker. 
Her next book will be entitled ‘‘ East Florida 
Romances,” and will appear in December, to 
gether with revised editions of ** An Adiron- 
dack Romance” and her other volume, entitled 
‘‘In Biscayne Bay.” The friends of this busy 
woman will be glad to learn of the success of 
her literary ventures. 

-Strangers who visit New York only once 
or twice a year are more apt, even than resi 
dents of the city, to be struck by the vastly 
improved appearance of the streets, and par- 
ticularly by the generous use of asphalt pave- 
This is trie both of the tenement-house 
districts and of the upper West Side, where bi- 
cyclists now find the smoothest of 


ment. 


for 
their wheels. This changed condition of things 
is due chiefly to Mr. E. P. North, who, under 
the obsolete title of water purveyor, has charge 
of street-paving. 


roads 


Mr. North is a civil engineer 
of long experience, part of it gained on rail 
roads in Mexico and the far West, and his suc- 
He is an 
affable man of about sixty years, with a large 


cess is due to his scientific methods, 


fund of entertaining information, and his home 
isin one of the most charming apartments in 
the city. Mr. 
to foreign conventions of civil engineers, 


North has twice been a delegate 
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Glacier of the Selkirks. 


ALL Americans know that the sides and tops 
of the higher peaks of the great mountain 
ranges in the West are covered with glaciers 
of considerable extent, but most of them have 
thought it necessary to go to Switzerland or to 
Alaska to see a really fine glacier close at hand. 
Over in Switzerland some of the glaciers seem 
to have foreseen the tide of tourist travel, and 
one or two of them have been accommodating 
enough to run right down to the hotels, so that 
when the hotel-keeper gets out of ice all the 
porter has to do is to go around to the back of 
the house and chop off a bucketful of ice for the 
comfort of the tourist, and thus demonstrate 
that a glacier can be useful as well as orna- 
mental. 

In this country, however, the glaciers have a 
way of hiding themselves far up on the mount- 
ain sides, and they are so small compared with 
those that are accessible in Europe that it is 
hardly worth the trouble to try to mount or ex- 
plore them. In Alaska, of course, the United 
States has probably the finest specimen of a 
glacier in the world, the famous Muir glacier. 


LESLIE’S 
Cheops and half a dozen other peaks. Lying 
right there among them is this sleepy-looking 
glacier, apparently desirous to get away from 
such imposing and sublime company for a gal- 
lop down the valley, but chained to them until 
chaos shall come again and shall toss it into 
space with fire, or grind it into bits with an 
earthquake. 

As soon as you get settled you take a staff 
and start out for the short walk through a 
pretty path to the foot of the glacier. Soon 
you pass a splendid wood-yard. Great trees 
and branches are piled up here to the extent of 
an acre or more in all sorts of shapes and sizes. 
They have been carried down there in some 
sweep of the glacier, perhaps centuries ago, and 
the scientific man, by prowling around it for a 
while, can almost tell you the extent of the ice- 
wave that made all this wreckage, as well as 
its probable decade. It is almost an appalling 
sight and calculated to prepare one for the 
sights that are to follow. 

As you pass on you soon go over two rustic 
bridges and along a delightful lovers’ path, and 
then leave the woods and come to a full view of 


the glacier. You can see, a quarter of a mile up 





THE GREAT GLACIER OF THE SELKIRKS. 


Some of the glaciers in Greenland, discovered 
recently by Lieutenant Peary, may match it in 
certain aspects of grandeur, as may the magnifi- 
cent fields of ice in the New Zealand Alps, but 
all these are so far away that most Americans 
can never hope to see them, and they are in- 
clined to think that in the matter of glaciers, at 
any rate, this country cannot ‘‘ beat the world.” 

But right across the Canadian line on this 
continent, within two hundred miles of the 
State of Washington, is one of the finest speci- 
mens of glaciers within easy access that is 
known anywhere. It would have been in this 
country, too, many persons think who have 
read carefully our own history, had certain 
boundary commissioners half a century ago 
been as sharp in their dealings with the British 
commissioners as the facts seemed to demand. 
This fine glacier is commonly known as the 
Great Glacier of the Selkirks, a spur of the 
Rocky Mountains. Its real name is the Ilicil- 
liwaet glacier, and you pronounce that big 
name Illy-silly-wet, which isn’t so hard after 
all. This glacier, like some of those in Switzer- 
land, comes right down ‘‘ among the plain peo- 
ple,” as the politicians have a way of saying 
about election time—and generally at no other 
time. The railroad runs almost up to its very 
edge, and it is probably because the glacier 
is in Canada that the Americans who live in 
the United States know so little about it and so 
few pictures of it have been printed. 

This glacier is in the heart of the grandest 
scenery on this continent. As you approach it 
from east or west your head almost swims in 
the exertion of looking at lofty peaks and tre- 
mendous waterfalls, and as you dash around a 
curve of the railroad your eye suddenly rests 
on a great field of ice that creeps over a wide 
space between two mountains and then slopes 
far down into a valley and is lost among the 
trees. The train pulls up ata little hotel built 
after the fashion of a chAlet, and for a mo- 
ment you wonder by what monster freak of 
nature Switzerland, with the Matterhorn and 
half a dozen other peaks, has been transported 
to this side of the ocean. As you get off the 
cars you stop to look around in wonderment. 
Over there to the east is the ‘‘ King of the Sel- 
kirks,” Mount Sir Donald, 10,629 feet high, and 
towering nearly a mile and a half above you 
like an obelisk. It is the chief peak of the great 
Hermit range, and only two or three of the 
most expert climbers of the world have ever 
been able to scale its summit. Eagle Peak is 
close by, as is the Asulkan range and Mount 


the slope, where the ice comes to an end, and be- 
tween you and the ice is a vast field of immense 
stones and bowlders that had been ground off 
the rocks and left there ages ago by the ice, 
which, although it has been moving down from 
the mountains at the rate of about twenty 
inches a day, has also receded at the bottom 
many hundreds of feet in the course of time, as 
these bowlders show. 

You soon pick your way up to the face of the 
glacier, peek under the bottom where it is raised 
for a few feet, as if the wind had blown up the 
edge, and then go up to a big crevasse that 
opens its jaws with an invitation to walk in. 
You walk up in the crevasse for about twenty- 
five feet. Undoubtedly you have seen or read 
about the beautiful blue of the Italian sky, but 
there was never a more beautiful blue than 
is contained in the crevasse of the Illicilliwaet 
glacier. You linger in that ice-chamber until 
you become chilled and begin to wonder what 
would happen if those jaws should suddenly 
snap together. The memory of that delightful 
blue lingers for days after you goaway. It is 
impossible to describe it, except to say that it is 
softer and more delicate than any seen in the 
skies, certainly in this country. 

It is easy to clamber along the sides of the 
glacier, and it is most interesting to watch the 
little rivulets come dashing out here and there 
to form into larger streams until they all join 
in a roaring cataract that goes sweeping down 
the valley as the Dlicilliwaet River. The pict- 
ure shows on one side of the glacier a beautiful 
slope of dirt left by the ice, as it has crowded 
its way down into the valley and ground the 
stones into powder. This field of that 
stretches over the Hermit range, contains forty 
square miles of ice, and no one knows how deep 
itis. There are great wrinkles in it, and it is 
most beautiful at sunset, when the sun spreads 
blanket it and tucks it in for a 
night's sleep. 

One of the most interesting characters living 
at the place is a collie dog, whose name is Jeff. 
He is quite old now, but is an intense lover of 
mountain climbing. He has been all over the 
IDicilliwaet glacier with exploring parties, and 
feels his dignity and his years so much that he 
refuses to make friends with the tourists who 
come to the hotel. He lies around the house 
and ignores any attempt to get on intimate 
terms with him except on one condition, and 
that is that visitors will go mountain climbing. 
One morning last fall the man 
started out to go to Cascade Summit, a precip- 
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itous cliff that rises eighteen hundred feet high 
to the north of the glacier, and from the 
top of which one gets a splendid view of the 
glacier and its surroundings. As soon as Jeff 
saw the reporter with a pikestaff in his hands 
he came prancing up to me and danced about 
in glee. He wanted to know if he could go 
climbing, and when he his answer he 
dashed off and showed the way. He would run 
far ahead up the steep path and then come back 
to encourage the visitor, and showed his keen 
pleasure by a score of little attentions. Tourist 
and dog spent a delightful morning together, 
and one would have thought that they had been 
friends for years. When they got back to the 
hotel, however, Jeff went off to lie down, all 
tired out from his work, and after that refused 
to recognize his fellow-climber except by an oc- 
casional look. He had no further time to be- 
stow on atenderfoot from the East, and the only 
way he could be aroused into cordiality again 
was by a pikestaff. While the tourist held 
that in his hands Jeff would condescend to 
notice him. 

Perhaps the first and the lasting impression 
that a visit to a glacier like this leaves on one 
is that it is a great waste in the economy of 
nature. But when one thinks that from these 
glaciers mighty rivers have sprung that have 
cut channels through the lofty mountain ranges 
and have made it possible for commerce to pass 


got 


across the country, these glaciers cease to seem 
a waste on the part of nature and become most 
useful agents in administering to the advance 
of civilization. FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. 


Curious Bits of Old China. 


THERE are many Mohammedans in China. 
The Moslem population of the city of Nanking 
alone is thirty thousand. 

The present emperor of China, Hwangti, was 
born in 1871, and came to the throne when a 
boy of four, in January, 1875. 

Polygamy is not recognized by law in China, 
but secondary wives are common, especially 
when the first wife is childless. 

The total population of China, according to a 
German investigation, is 433,000,000, including 
Mantchuria, Mongolia, Thibet, and Corea. 

The current coin of China is copper, and cash 
to the value of an American dollar weighs not 
less than sixteen hundred pounds avoirdupois. 

Canton, with the estimated population of 
1,600,000, is the fourth largest city in the world, 
and Peking, with a population of 1,000,000, is 
the eleventh. 

The penal code of China was compiled two 
thousand years ago. Copies of it are sold at so 
cheap a rate as to be within the reach of the 
poorest people. 

The Chinese eat dogs. The kind of dog used 
as an article of food in China is a small dog of 
the greyhound kind. They are reared like pigs 
in this country. 

Scholars in Chinese schools turn their backs 
upon the teacher during the recitations, so that 
they cannot furtively glance at the book held 
in the master’s hand. 

In ancient times a Chinese emperor, when he 
passed over the borders of his empire, offered 
up the sacrifice of a dog, by running over it 
with the wheels of his chariot. 

By the Chinese law no man can be punished 
But 
confess, the court proceeds to 


with death unless he confesses his crime. 
if he will not 
make him confess by putting him to torture. 

The Great Wall of China was begun two hun- 
dred and fourteen years before Christ. Its en- 
tire length is 1,255 miles in a straight line, but 
its turnings and doublings increase it to 1,500. 

The estimated army of China is about one 
million. The pay of the infantry is about three 
dollars a month and the cavalry about five dol- 
lars a month, out of which each man must keep 
his horse. 

Confucius required that 
dress should be half as long again as his body. 
But the ordinary Chinaman 
of the just” without any night-dress and wraps 


a man’s sleeping- 
a sleeps the sleep 


himself in his quilt. 

The punishment for theft is as follows: The 
prisoner wears a board about three feet square 
around his neck for several weeks, upon which 
his name is painted in large characters, and the 
crime of which he is guilty. 

It has been said by American writers ac- 
quainted with the conditions of China that the 
moral state of China at the present time is far 
higher than that of the Roman Empire at the 
time of the introduction of Christianity. 

The total export of tea from China in 1894 
was 1,862,312 picnls (or 133 pounds each). Of 
this, 757,000 piculs went to Russia and 403,000 
piculs to the United States. Only 307,000 piculs 
went to Great Britain, which consumes Ceylon 
and India teas. . 

‘* Suttee,” or the burning of widows, has been 
suppressed in India, but in some parts of China 
widows are compelled to strangle themselves, 
and their bodies are then burned, and beautiful 
monuments are erected over their ashes to their 
virtuous memory, 
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‘Civil service reform” is not an American 


invention. The Chinese have had it for a thou- 
sand years. Appointments to office are made 
as the result of a competitive examination. 
The lowest menial, if he has native talent, can 
rise to any position. 

When students 


competitive examinations for promotion they 


Chinese are attending the 
are shut up in rooms until their work is com 
pleted. If one of them dies at such a time the 
body is removed over the back wall, as taking 
out openly through the front door would be re- 
garded as an evil omen. 

The three great religions of China are Con- 
fucianism, founded by Confucius about the 
year B. C. 570; Toaism, founded by Laou-tsza, 
the old philosopher, who was born about fifty 
years before Confucius ; and Buddhism, which 
was introduced India about 
seventy years after Christ. 

While the American, 
with an overcoat, has eighteen pockets, 


into China from 
clad 
the 
most annoying characteristic of Chinese cos 
If he has a 


average when 


tume is the absence of pockets. 
handkerchief, he thrusts it into his bosom, and 
if he has a paper of consequence he slips it into 
his pants or into his long sleeve. 

said that in China woman is 
The object which is al 


It has been 
merely ‘‘ a side issue.” 
ways had in view with regard to matrimony is 
to get rid of supporting the girl. It is a pop- 
ular proverb that a second husband and a sec- 
ond wife are husband and wife only as long as 
there is anything to eat. When the food sup- 
ply fails each shifts for himself. 

The tomb of Confucius is still to be seen on 
the banks of the River Sze, to the north of the 
capital city of Loo. 
grown with trees and 
twenty-five feet high, on which are engraved 
No one has 


It is a huge mound, over- 
shrubs, with a tablet 
the name and history of the sage. 
ever doubted the identity of this burial-place of 
one who died twenty-four centuries ago. 

Filial devotion in China is remarkable. It is 
believed that there are certain cases of obsti 
nate sickness of parents which can only be 
cured by the offering of a portion of the flesh 
of a son or daughter, which must be cooked 
and eaten by For 
example, a young man will cut off a slice of 
his leg to cure his mother, and will exhibit 
the scar with the pardonable pride of an old 


the unconscious parent. 


soldier. 

The rules of ceremony in China are said to be 
three hundred, and the rules of good behavior 
three thousand. 
is carried on in this manner : 

my insignificant king’s 
To which his companion 


Consequently a game of chess 
the first player 
observes: ‘‘I move 
moves.” 
‘*‘[ move my humble king’s pawn 
in the same manner.” His antagonist then 
says: ‘I attack your honorable king’s pawn 
with my contemptible king’s knight to his 
king’s mean third.” And so on 
throughout the game. 7; 2. 


pawn two 


responds : 


bishop’s 


The Republican Campaign. 


EVERYBODY knows that Senator Quay is one 
of the wisest and most effective practical poli 
ticians in the country. His management of the 
national cam- 
paign of 1888 
was one of the 
most 
ful in our po- 
litical history. 
Now that he 
has taken 
charge at the 
Republican 
headquarters 
city 


success 
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S. QUAY. 
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will be infused into the canvass, and that all 
the resources available for effective work will 
be fully utilized. 
remarkable organizing capacity and a peculiar 
facility in dealing with details, but he has also 
the other important quality of reticence, which 


Senator Quay not only has a 


is so essential in the prosecution of a great cam 
paign. ip that he 
never conducts a canvass with the clangor of 


He differs from some men 
trumpet and drum. It is quite certain that the 
opposition will know very little as to his plans, 
and it is equally certain that he will have his 
hand upon every part of the great machine 
which is under his control. He is now in daily 
conference with leading Republicans and sound 

money Democrats from all parts of the country 

He is giving special attention, it is understood, 
to the organization of the sound-money forces 
in some of the Southern States. 

We give elsewhere a page illustration of a 
scene at the headquarters, where Mr. Quay and 
the Republican candidate for Vice- President aré 
Mr. Hobart, by the 
way, is himself a master in the art of campaign 


in constant attendance 


management, as has been shown in several im 
portant contests. 
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Human /Slusic. 


One of the most delightful chapters in Theo 
phile Gautier’s ‘‘ Constantinople” is that de 
scribing his visit to the ‘‘ Dancing Dervishes.” 
The music to which these enthusiasts move, and 
which finally forces them into an uncontrol 
iable ecstasy, is of that humming and monot 
mous variety which hypnotizes by a constant 
ind rhythmical repetition of the same mof7i/. 

When the supremacy of the music over their 
will is once firmly established their organisms 
ire depressed or exalted, quieted into drowsi- 
ness or spurred forward into movements of 
wild and prolonged excitement, by a simple 
lowering or raising of the octave of the note 

This is a condensed statement of Gautier’s de 
scription of the séance, but the truth of the 
matter really was that their wild dancing - 
which was prolonged, as he expressed it, until 
they were absolutely impervious to fatigue and 
pain, and until their heads and necks formed 
the stamens, their arms the pistils, and their 
lowing corollas of enormous 
human flowers—was due primarily to inhibi- 
tion of their senses, and then to the simple per- 
habit 


burnouses the 


formance of an interminable dancing 
which had been taught them in the past. 

When you or I go to bed and fill up all the 
crevices in the door and windows and turn on 
the gas, or when we inhale hydrocianic acid, or 
the 
first physiological condition is that of artificial 
sleep. And if a competent hypnotizer could 
break into the room and turn off the gas or 
stop the inhalation, he would find a subject 
equally well prepared for the exertion of his 


nitrite of amyl, or chloroform, or ether, 


will upon its brain-centres. 

In the same way the pleasure of harmonious 
odors—frankincense and spikenard and cassia 
is infinitely more restful and affords pleasure 
to the sense much longer than any one of these 
several forms of incense perceived alone. <A 
vlorious bunch of flowers, Or of mixed varieties 
of roses, thrills the hair-cells of our nose with a 
more intoxicating delight than does any one 
flower, or any one rose. 

It is a well-known truth that perfect health 
and well-being in the highest type of civiliza- 
tion is dependent upon a mixed diet. Our pal 
ates grow tired of one particular form of food, 
and this fact is further authenticated by the 
condition of our oesophagus and stomach which 
follows the constant, incessant use of one article 
of diet. They get sick of it and we reject it. 

The syphmographic tracings of the pulse- 
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the rising and falling 
of the chest, the contraction and expansion of 


beats and of the breath 
the lungs—when transferred to paper and di 
vested of the lines which connect the highest 
and lowest points (and these lines represent pre 
cisely the languishing of one musical note and 
the beginning and growth of another) exactly 
correspond to written music, and this music is 
of all varieties. 

The loud strokes of the hammer in the ** Anvil 


Chorus,” the low endearments of the water 
maidens in ‘* Rhinegold,” the pathos of the 
‘* Miserere” in ‘ Trovatore,” the triumphant 


blast of the bugles and the faint subsidence of 
the storm—Wagner’s transcendent genius in 
transferring the chords and notes of nature’s 
music to a white sheet of paper find their pre 
cise equivalent in even more immortal strains 
in these syphmographic tracings to which I 
have just referred. 

When we are paralyzed with fear they are 
tremulous, diftident, halting, broken—the music 
of indecision and of fright. When we are glad 
they reproduce the joyous notes of birds, the 
fresh winds from the sea, the absolutely vir 
ginal halo of every particular of nature and of 
society. When we are angry they rise sharply 
and fall suddenly; a music of long stretches, 
quick, Nor is the 
scored pleading of the water-maidens the least 


passionate, uncontrollable. 


incomparable with the tender, endearing trac- 
ings of the syphmograph when we are making 
love. 

Or, let us take still another view of the sub- 
ject, and I think this may bring it home to each 
one of us with more force than anything that I 
have said before. 

Those with a peculiarly emotional nature have 
often experienced the pathetic vibrations of 
sense which occur as we stand by the bedside of 
a dying wife, or as we pass in the street some 
terribly crippled person, or some pale, wretched 
child imploring alms. 

If such a one will, upon another occasion, 
place his or her hand suddenly in very hot 
water, a sensation of practically the same char- 
acter will be produced—the whole nervous or- 
ganism seems to be vibrating with the rhythmic 
waves of something not dissimilar to the waves 
of sound which thrill through the pipes of some 
great organ. And if this process of dipping the 
hand is continued it is not at all unlikely to 
bring tears to the eyes, or to pre duce quasi-hys 
terical results 

Minute physiology, or what is known as his- 
tology, shows that all the end-organs of sense 
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Redfield Proctor, United States Senator from Vermont, is a prosperous business man as well 


sa popular public servant. 


He has, among other interests, valuable marble quarries in Vermont, 


nd these engage a good share of his attention when not detained at Washington by his public 


ities, 
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the thirty million rods and cones of the retina 

the hair-cells of the cochlea and the organ of 
Corti in the inner ear with its four thousand 
the taste-buds on the tongue—the hair- 
the 
corpuscles of Pacini on the tactile surfaces of 
the inner hand (which are said by Meissner to 
cropitate and give forth a different sound in 


arches 
cells on the mucous membrane of the nose 


every age of each person)—are arranged in the 
exact semblance of the keys of a piano or of the 
pipe rows of a great organ; showing that nature 
intended the function of those end-organs to be 
the reception and elaboration of sense harmo- 
nies, and not the transportation of monotony. 
The drum of the human ear cannot hear 
sound-waves of more than thirty-five thousand 
The fewer the vibra- 
tions the deeper the sound’; the the 
From the drum these vibrations flow 
through that tiny, silent sea—the endolymph of 
the cochlea—and wash to and fro the hair-cells 
which hang like sea-weeds from the arches of 


vibrations to the second. 
more, 


louder. 


the organ of Corti, and whose bases are con- 
tinuous with the fibres of the auditory nerve. 
Through these hair-cells the waves of sound 
play upon the arches of this organ of Corti 
(which increase regularly in length and dimin- 
ish in height from side to side) like the fingers 
of a performer on piano-keys. 

In almost every case of those who fall from 
great heights or are rescued from rooms where 
the gas has been turned on, or are brought to 
life from the danger of drowning, the one same 
story is told—music. Their sensations, after 
consciousness is lost, are in nearly every in- 
stance of a most heavenly and ineffable music. 
The mainspring of sense is broken, and that 
other mainspring of the internal, ethereal 
clock of mentality (with its six hundred million 
multi-polar cells and connecting fibres) is also 
broken and runs down with a whirr. 

I think my examples are at least suggestive if 
not conclusive. 

S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M.D. 


On the West Shore. 


Hiex in the bending blue the round sun burns, 
And with enraptured eyes we westward look 
To where old Ocean ever turns and turns 
The great white leaves of his most wondrous book 
HERBERT BasHFORD. 


AMATEER ABHLETICS 


Polo Championship and 
All=-American Team. 
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The second annual tournament of Polo As- 
sociation teams for the national championship 
was begun Tuesday, September 8th, on the 
parade-ground, Prospect Park, Brooklyn. En 
tries for the tournament comprised the crack 
‘‘fours” of the Myopia Hunt Club of Hamil- 
ton, Massachusetts, champions of 1895 ; the 
Meadowbrooks, of Westbury, Long Island ; the 
Buffalo Country Club team, of Buffalo, New 
York ; and the Rockaway Hunt Club team, of 
Cedarhurst, Long Island. 

Myopia and the Meadowbrooks came together 
on the first day, and after a very spirited and, 
for the most part, even struggle, the former met 
defeat by the score of six and three-quarters to 
three and three-quarters goals, each team being 
penalized a quarter goal for safeties. 

Thus the Meadowbrooks earned the right to 
play in the finals, Monday, September 14th, 
with the Rockaways, which team on Wednes- 
day afternoon, the 9th, simply smothered their 
opponents of the Buffalo Country Club, the 
score at the end of the third and last period of 
play being twenty to one and a quarter. 

The attendance averaged fully ten thousand 
for these two days, and from beginning to end 
the public showed their interest in the game by 
repeated cheers and personal calls upon players 
to perform some unusual stroke. 

Meadowbrook defeated Myopia on Tuesday 
for several good and sufficient reasons—they 
were better mounted, played more in unison, 
and were better balanced as a sure- hitting 
team. 

The work of Agassiz, of the Myopias, was at 
all times first-class, while the impetuous rushes 
and generally aggressive play of Shaw, of the 
same team, deserves high mention 

Were an all-American team to be chosen to 
beard the English polo cracks in their den, then 
either Shaw or Agassiz would be sure of being 
chosen, Of the two I rather prefer Agassiz, and 
would place him as a back to Thomas Hitch 
cock, Jr., No. 1; John Cowdin, No. 2, and Fox 
hall Keene, No. 3. 
surely prove a winning one, except, perhaps, in 
the company of England’s best four. 

All four are superb riders, good hitters, cool, 
and expert in the science of team play. They 
could easily allow several goals handicap to 


Such a combination would 
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any other team possible to get together in the 
country. 
WEFERS AND KILPATRICK. 

Such a pair of running marvels as Wefers 
and Kilpatrick, whose pictures appear in this 
issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, not 
known before in the world’s long history of ath- 
letics. And it will be a long while to come ere 
another pair shall appear upon the cinder path 
For Wefers 
one hundred yards, nine and four-fifths sec- 
onds ; two hundred and twenty yards, twenty- 
one and one-fifth seconds ; three hundred yards, 
thirty-one seconds. For Kilpatrick—one-half 
mile, one minute, fifty-three and two-fifths sec- 


have been 


and eclipse such records as these : 


onds. 

While sprinting wonders of the past have ac- 
complished nine and four-fifths seconds for one 
hundred yards, and Harry Hutchins, an Eng- 
lish professional, is credited with running three 
hundred yards in thirty seconds around a bend 
and through a large field, no man has ever ne- 
gotiated the half-mile in one minute and fifty- 
three and two-fifths seconds save Kilpatrick— 
either amateur or 
stands alone of all the world on his two hun- 
dred-and-twenty record. 

The pictures of these two men are probably 
the best ever taken, and show their athletic 
Both are seen to be 
long and lean, clean-cut as the thoroughbred 
race-horse ; with joints large, tendons thick, 
and chests extra deep and full; with determi- 
nation expressed in every lineage of their 
strong features, it cannot be denied they look 
the marvels they are and the peerless specimens 


professional ; and Wefers 


proportions to perfection. 


of runners their deeds prove them to be. 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING. 
The annual meeting at Manhattan Field, New 
York, of the Amateur Athletic Union, to settle 
national championship honors, on Saturday, 
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JUDGE JOSEPH H. EARLE, NOMINATED FOR 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM SOUTH 
CAROLINA.—[SEE EDITORIAL PAGE. ] 


Free Cure for Kidneys 
and Bladder. 


WE advise our readers who suffer from kid- 
ney and bladder disorders, weak back or rheu- 
matism, to try the new botanic discovery, Al- 
kavis, made from the Kava-kava shrub. The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, to prove its great value, 
and for introduction, will send you a treatment 
of Alkavis prepaid by mail free. Alkavis is 
certainly a wonderful remedy and every suf- 
ferer should gladly accept this free offer. * 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength —Latest United 


States Government Food Report. 


{0YAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York, 














THE much-heralded Anna Held has at last 
arrived in America and will make her first ap- 
pearance at the Herald Square Theatre on the 
21st instant in the play, ‘‘ A Parlor Match.” Be- 
yond the plainly apparent fact that Mademoi- 
selle Held is a remarkably attractive woman, 
and the glowing accounts of her merits fur- 
nished .by her enthusiastic manager, Mr. Zieg- 
feld, little is known of the legitimacy of the 
singer’s claims to artistic distinction. She is 
said to be superior to that genuine artiste, 
Yvette Guilbert, but this assertion must be 
taken with the necessary grano salis. Until 
we have an opportunity of seeing Mademoiselle 
Held and judging for ourselves, the following 
description of her, written in Europe by Elwyn 
A. Barron, the well-known critic, is interesting : 

‘*One of the most artistic successes of the 
music-halls this season is Anna Held, whom I 
suspect of having studied attentively some de- 
moiselle vieux-Sévres, she is so exquisite a re- 
production of a dainty short-skirted beauty to 
be seen on a famous vase. Indeed, she might 
not inappropriately be stood on a pedestal in 
an old French drawing-room as an ornamental 
companion: piece to one of those Ormolu clocks 
of which the Louis were sofond. A little wo- 
man, but perfectly modeled, her round arm and 
small, shapely hands being the gauge of her 
proportions, she is all grace, charm, vivacity, 
and never was little lady more perfectly fitted, 
from shoulder-strap to slipper point, or more 
becomingly attired—for Mademoiselle Held has 
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artistic taste as well as artistic curves. Her 
beauty is exceptional, and is far removed from 
either the insipid or the merely sensuous. Her 
forehead, from which the brown hair rolls back 
in a gentle, loose pompadour, her sparkling, 
saucy eyes, her well-turned chin, the delicate, 
firm nose, the poise of the head, the very man- 
ner, inform you that she is exceptionally bright, 
intelligent, and fine-grained for a chanteuse, 
even a chanteuse de Paris. To say that she is 
a chanteuse is, of course, to admit that she has 
an element of piquancy that is somewhat akin 
to risqué, but the very daintiness of Anna Held 
and the refinement of her art make this seem- 
ingly ineradicable peculiarity cf French music- 
hall singers an addition rather than an objec- 
tion to her general attractiveness. Mademoiselle 
Held, besides her French songs, sings two or 
three English songs with a ravishing accent 
that her possible imitators will find it difficult 
to acquire. She has a voice as smooth as velvet 
and as clear as a bell tone, its melody and sweet- 
ness compensating to one for want of largeness. 
So much is said of her and she is advertised so 
extensively that, when she first comes dancing 
into view, your expectation may suffer a mo 

mentary disappointment, but it is only moment- 
ary; and when she trips off, flinging little kisses 
broadcast, you are very eager to have her back 
again ; and when you have quitted the theatre 


your brightest and most agreeable memory of 
the evening will be of Anna Held, prettily hold- 
ing back her skirt with both hands as she leans 
forward to coo and smile a parting bit of song 
at you.” 


‘**An Enemy to the King,” the new play 
which R. N. Stephens has written for E. H. 
Sothern, is a disappointment. It was produced 
at the Lyceum Theatre on the 1st instant, and 
notwithstanding the popularity of the star and 
the lavish manner in which the piece has been 
staged, the impression made upon the audience 
was distinctly unfavorable. The desire to du- 
plicate the success of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda” 
was evidently in Mr. Sothern’s mind when he 
accepted this play, for it belongs also to the 
romantic drama and has all the flavor of one 
of Stanley Weyman’s picturesque and exciting 
tales. The action is laid in France in 1585, and 
the story is based upon an episode in the con- 
flict between the Catholics and the Huguenots. 
Julie de Varion pleads to the governor of Berri 
for her father’s life. The governor promises to 
restore him to freedom if she, Julie, will find 
out the retreat of the Huguenot captain, Er- 
nanton de Launay, so he may be captured. 
The girl assents, accomplishes her purpose, and 
after she has betrayed De Lawnay, discovers 
that she loves him. This story is interesting 


MADEMOISELLE ANNA HELD, THE FAMOUS PARISIAN CAFE-CHANTANT SINGER, WHO IS TO APPEAR IN “A PARLOR MATCH” 


AT THE HERALD SQUARE THEATRE. 
Copyrighted, 1896, by Leslie’s Weekly, 
















































































enough, but the dramatist has not told it weil. 
He bores his audience. The play is too talky, 
and some of the situations are decidedly weak. 
These, however, are defects that can be rem- 
edied, and ‘‘ An Enemy to the King ” may yet 
be made into a successful play. Mr. Sothern, 
who is at his best in romantic rd6/es, was grace 
ful and convincing as the Huguenot captain, 
and Miss Virginia Harned, a most intelligent 
and charming actress, was seen to excellent 
advantage as Julie de Varion 

Beginning with this season, that handsome 
playhouse, the Broadway Theatre, will be under 
the sole direction of Andrew McCormick, one 
of the most popular men in the theatrical busi- 
ness. Mr. McCormick has been connected with 
the house for several years as business manager, 
and when T. Henry French recently withdrew 
he acquired a large interest and was elected 
president of the newly - organized Broadway 
Theatre Company. His season has opened with 
the engagement of Jefferson de Angelis in a 
new operetta by Harry B. Smith and Ludwig 
Englander, entitled ‘‘ The Caliph.” Mr. de An- 
gelis has been a public stage favorite for years, 
but he should have selected a better vehicle 
than ‘‘ The Caliph ” in which to elevate himself 
to the dignity of astar. The music of Ludwig 
Englander—one of our most successful compos- 
ers of light opera-—is melodious and graceful, 
but tbe libretto cannot be called good by the 
most elastic conscience. Mr. de Angelis has 
staged the operetta magnificently, and there 
are gorgeous ballets and pretty, well-formed 
dancers. The star, however, has little oppor- 
tunity to shine. ARTHUR HORNBLOW. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF CAMPAIGNING IN THE SOUDAN—HAULING A GUNBOAT UP THE SECOND CATARACT OF THE NILE. INAUGURATION OF AN ELECTRIC RAILWAY IN 
Illustrated London News. CAIRO, EGYPT.—Black and White. 








THE VISIT OF THE RUSSIAN CZAR TO VIENNA.-—//lustrated THE TROUBLES IN CRETE—INSURGENTS UNDER THE PRIEST MALEKIO.—S?, Paul's, 
London News. 








BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
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ad 


“~~ 


wae 
Every Evenin 


DA ye Matinees Wed. 


George Edwardes's Japa- 


nese Musical Comedy. 
CHORUS OF 40. ORCHESTRA OF 2. 


BROADWAY. To-night, 8:10. 


Jefferson de Angelis Opera Co. THIRD WEEK. 


THE CALIPH. 


at 8. 
and Sat. at 2. 


KOSTER & BIAL’S. = _TO-NIGHT. 
NOTHING BUT GREAT STARS 


Cissy Fitzgerald, Eugene Stratton, Flying Jordans, 


Clermont, Nobel, Kaoly, Macarte Sisters. Phoites, 

Griffin an and Dubois, and Dog Orchestra 

5TH AVE. THEATRE. vc. mses 
PROP. 


Season Opens Sept. 16. 
Box Office now open, 9 to 6 o'clock. 


LOST, STRAVED OR STOLEN. 
HOYT’S THEATRE. 


Hoyt & McKee, Proprietors. 
First stage By Bret Harte and 


production of SU E J. Edgar Pemberton. 


Cast includes Annie Russell and Joseph Haworth. 
Evenings 8.30. Matinee, Saturday. 


24th Street, 
Near Broadway 


LIKE A DIABOLICAL CHARACTER. 

GuURLEY—“ Dolley, I hear you are going with 
the lovely Mrs. Looker in her yacht.” 

Dolley — ‘‘ Yes ; it makes me feel like the 
prophet Elijah.” 

Gurley—“ Why ””’ 

Dolley—‘* He shared the widow’s cruse, too 
—Judge. 


” 


ILL-TEMPERED BABIES 


are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nour- 
ishment produces ill-temper. Guard against fretful 
children by feeding nutritious and digestible food. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
most successful of all infant foods. 


Tue Sohmer Piano received the first medal of merit 
and diploma of honor at the Centennial Exhibition 
It has the indorsement of the leading artists in the 
United States and foreign countries. 


Tae Original Angostura Bitters (must of necessity 
be genuine) aid digestion. Don’t accept substitutes, 
insist upon having the Abbott Brand. Druggists and 
dealers. 


Don't you want to save money, clothes, time, 
labor, fuel, and health ? All these can be saved if 
you will try Dobbins's Electric Soap. We say “try,” 

nowing if you try it once, you will always use it. 
Have your grocer order. 





Beware of the “* just-as-good ** humbug. Dr. Sie- 


gert’s is the only genuine Angostura Bitters. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 





CALIFORNIA 


If you are going there 


by all means inquire about the Burlington 
Route Personally Conducted Excursions to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, which leave 
Chicago every Wednesday with a Pullman 
Palace Tourist Car through to destination. 
The route is the Defhver and 
Rio Grande Railway (Scenic Line) and Salt 
Lake City. The fitted with car- 
pets, upholstered seats, mattresses, pillows, 
blankets, bed linen, berth curtains, toilet 
heat light fact, all the 
conveniences of a standard Pullman Palace 


via Denver, 


cars are 


rooms, and , and, in 
they lack only some of the expensive 
limited 


berth is 


car ; 
finish of the Pullmans run on the 
the 
only about one-third (',) of the 
Write for full particulars to T. A 
Excursion Manager, C. B. & Q. R. 
Clark Street, Illinois 


express trains, while cost per 
price. 

GRADY, 
R., 211 
Chicago, 


the Glub Cocktails 


Manhattan, 

Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, 

Tom Gin, Vermouth, 
and York. 


For the Yacht. 

For the Sea Shore. 
For the Mountains. 
For the 
For the 
For the 





Fishing Party. 
Camping Party. 
Summer Hotel. 
No Pleasure Party complete 
without them. 
Sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers. 
G&.F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, 
SoLe Proprigtors, 
Hartford, Conn. 


London, England, 











39 Broadway, New York, 
And 20 Piccadilly, W., 
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Amateur Athletics. 


(Continued from page 23.) 
September 12th, was a very tame affair. The 
attendance was small, and for the most part the 
settlements of the different events were rather 
prosaic. 
In the quarter-mile run Champion Burke, of 
Boston, was opposed by Wefers and Kilpatrick, 


and the fact that Wefers was out to lower | 


Burke’s colors and smash all existing records 
at the same time served to arouse the onlookers, 
treated to 
who 


who were, when the was run, 
some very pretty work, notably by Burke, 
ran the distance in the fast time of forty-eight 
and four-fifths seconds, thus creating an Ama- 
teur Athletic Union record and coming within 
one-twentieth of a second of the world’s record 
made by Lou Myers in 1881. 

After the race it was proposed by Burke that 
Wefers meet him again, at which time he would 
little to the forty-eight -second 


race 


get a nearer 
mark, 

The knowing ones predict that the pair will 
furnish some grand sport, and that Wefers, by 
a little special preparation, can defeat Burke in 


record time. The race will likely take place 


very soon, perhaps on Saturday, September 
19th. 
COLLEGE Foot-BALL TEAMS. 
The college foot ball teams are now begin- 


ning to get down to some hard and earnest 
work. The University of Pennsylvania team 
is still at Mecox, Long Island. 
of the work of the candidates shows that a fine 
team is sure to represent the Pennsylvania col- 
The following line-up, which 


A brief survey 


lege this year. 
will probably show few changes, indicates cer 
tain strength : Boyle and Dickson, ends ; Over 
field and Uffenheimer, tackles ; Wharton and 
Woodruff, guards ; Stannard, centre 
back, Williams ; backs, 
and Jackson 

This line-up is for the most part a veteran 
Of the new, Uffenheimer played on the 
Athletic Club team last year, and is by 
Jackson’s ex- 


+ quarter- 


and Gelbert, Mines, 


one. 
Orange 
no means a novice at the 
perience is limited. He is said to be a fine 
kicker. 

At Princeton the outlook is a particularly 
bright one at this time. Langdon Lea and end- 
rush Hearn are the only two losses, and their 
places are very likely to be filled satisfactorily. 

These are the more prominent of players who 
will sport the orange and black on the gridiron 
Linemen—Gailey, Riggs, 


game. 


coming season : 


Rhodes, Crowddis, Tyler, Church, Cochran, 
Armstrong ; backs — Suter, Bannard, Poe, | 
Reiter, Kelly, Rosengarten, and Baird. 


Princeton’s most games will be 
with Harvard, on ith, at 
bridge, and with Yale at New York, 
Saturday before Thanksgiving Day. The team 
will play Cornell on October 31st. 

Harvard is fortunate this year in having the 


important 
November Cam- 


on the 


services of Bert Waters, who will act as head | 


Waters is a veteran of much experi- 
and at any time 


coach. 
ence. 


can jump into the game and demonstrate toa 


He is always in shape, 


candidate just how things ought to be done. 

Wrightington will captain the team. He is 
not a star player, 
executive ability. 

The team of 1895 lost few good players, and 
with a very large list of new men to draw from 
there is every reason to believe that Harvard 
will do well, perhaps better than last year. 

- Her of course, are with 
Princeton and Pennsylvania. 

Candidates for Yale’s team are showing up 
and as 
last year light practice is being taken, such as 
kicking, catching, and passing 
tional in the way of a run to get the wind up. 

The services of Mike Murphy, trainer, will be 


two great games, 


at New Haven in increasing numbers, 


, and a constitu- 


missed. He has been an important factor in 


Yale’s success for a long while, his ability to 
get men into good shape and keep them on edge 
being unequaled. 

Murphy will train the Pennsylvania team this 
year, and that his handiwork will be largely in 
evidence no one doubts. 

Yale suffers several severe losses this year, 
notably half-back. 
possible to replace Thorne for all-round work. 
Captain Murphy, however, should feel glad that 
he has a player of Letton’s ability to fall back 


Thorne at 


on. Letton, to be sure, is not a Thorne in run- 
ning, but as a kicker he has the make-up of a 
star. His punting is always good, and his drop 


kicking, with practice, should eclipse anything 
seen in New Haven in some time. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-156 E. 14th St., New York. 


Cavution.—The buying public will please not con’ 
found the Soumer Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spelis— 


but is thought to possess good | 





It will not be | 










000 


Removing 
shouldn't be the 
only mission of 
soap~—It should heal, 


soften, 
purity, CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


and 
Persian Healing) 






dairt 


sweeten 
the skin. 
This soap ix delight- 
ful tor the every 
day toilet and bath. 









Sold by druggists. 11 








marry Cc rab 
Agents ( O- 
men, Me n, Girls 
or ,OyVs8) i n 
every town in 
the U.S. to get orders for our cele 
brated goods. LIBERAL TERMS; 
Goop IncomEs. BIG PRESENTS 
with every sale. Good Teas and 
Coffees, 25c. per pound. Send this 
ad. and 16c. in stamps, and we will 
mail you a 1-4 pound Best Imported Tea, any kind, and 
full particulars. 
THE GR EAT AMERICAN TEA CO. (L. W.), 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York, F.O. Box 289 


GREATAMERICAN 


ComPaANy 


Within the reach of all. 
ACCIDENT TICKETS. 


THE INTER-STATE 


Casualty Company of New York 


gives $1X MONTHS?’ insurance, 
$1,000 for $1.00, 


to Men or Women 


between 18 and ¢ 
death 

$100,000 deposited w 
ment of the State of New 
of the insured. 


» years of age, against accidental 


De 


secur 


ance 


the 


ith the Insur 


York for 


part- 
ity 


For Sale at 
LANSING’S TICKET OFFICES, 
397 Broadway, New York. 


OPIUM DRUNKENNESS 


in 10t por N K il 
Oured. DR. J.L. ‘STEPHENS (S$, LEBANON, O10. 


Plain Facts 


about 
Free Silver 











Plain People. 


A short, concise, easily under- 
stood statement facts from a 
sound-money standpoint, compiled 
by H. P. Mawson for LEsLie’s 
WEEKLY, and published by it in 
pamphlet form for distribution by 
merchants and committees desiring 
to educate voters to a proper under- 
standing of the great financial ques- 
tion of the campaign. 


and 
of 


Send 10 cents in stamps for 10 copies, 


or $5 for 1,000 copies, 


| You will want more when you see it. 


Address 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


110 Fifth ith Ave., New York 
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Baltimore Rye” 
The Arverican Gentleman's 
WHISKEY. 
FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND MEDICINAL 
USE. 
THE 
BEST 
WHISKEY 
IN 
AMERICA 
Endorsed by Leading Physicians 
when stimulant is prescribed. 
Pure, Old, Mellow, 
HUNTER RYE. qos es 


It is pure.” SOLD AT ALL 


First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


10 
YEARS 
OLD. 


WINTER 


urmone Rte 


WH aNAWAN SSM 
BALTimore 


* Drink 











| MULHENS& KROPFENY. U.S.AGENTS. 








The Ideal Toilet Soap. Makes an 
exquisitely soft, rich lather,of remark 
able cleansing & healing properties. 


: Pure-Del -Economical. 











Chicago and West—North Shore Limited—New York Central. 





Be Thrifty, 


and before spending money, 
difficult to get at all times, send to 
DEMOREST’S FAMILY MAGAZINE for 


Catalogues. 


They are supplying their subscribers 
with anything they want at a consider- 
able saving tothem. You will be 


Free 


to buy, or not, as you please. Those for 
SEWING MACHINES, WATCHES, SHOES, 
SILVERWARE, both flat and hollow, 
BICYCLES, and BIBLES, PRAYER Books, 
etc., ready for distribution. 
No cost to look over them. 


which is 


are now 


25 to 35 per cent. profit to you. 


Address 


Demorest’s Purchasing Bureau, 


110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


s oweg Primary. He Sec 


A A SPECI ALT ondary or Ter- 


tiary BLOOD POLSON permanently 
cured in 15to35 days. You can be treated at 
home forsame price under same guaran-~ 
ty. If you prefer to come here we will con- 
tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. If you have taken mer- 
cury, iodide potash, and still have aches and 
pains, Mucous Patches in mout), Sore Throat, 
Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISON 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world for a 
case we cannotcure,. This disease has always 
baffled the skill of the most eminent physi- 
c.ans. #500,000 capital behind our uncondk 
tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed on 
application. Address COOK_REMEDY Co., 
807 Masonic Tempio, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SIBLE \ 

















N 
VER wm 


REVER 


ZEVERSI AND CUFFS. 
MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES, 


gualinFitand Wear to finest line: 


Not to be laundered , when soiled reverse, then discard. 


LUXURIOUS and ECONOMICAL 


Sold at all | -ading Gents’ Furnishing Stores, but if not four 

send twen ty-five cents for a box of ten Collars 
or five pairs of Cuffs, naming the size and s 

G2” Sample Collar and pair of Cuffs sent for 6 CENTS. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAB Co. Boston, 77 Franklin St.,New Yor 



















Lee Richardson. 


From a photograph by Worden, Chicago 


LEE RICHARDSON, 


The King of Fancy Bicy- 
cle=-Riders. 


OF all the trick and fancy bicyclists be- 


fore the public, Lee Richardson is undoubt- 


edly the most graceful, lithe, and supple. 


Every movement of his young body, for he 


is only eighteen years of age, is full of | 


swinging beauty W hether or not he is the 

most clever of fancy bicycling is a matter 
for argument, but it is generally conceded 
that he is without an equal. He has ridden 
i bicycle since he was four years of age, but 
had a public exhibition on a 


never given 


safety previous to four years ago, when he 


ippeared at the Milwaukee Exposition, 
where he scored a great hit 

Since his first public appearance he has 
filled engagements in all parts of the United 


States, always being in demand for the lead- 
ing cycle events throughout the country. 


His recent most important engagements 


were before the Edison kinetoscope at 


Orange, New Jersey; at the national meet of 





the League of American Wheelmen at Louis- 


(Massachusetts) | 


He is expecting to | 


ville, and the Springfield 


bicycle tournament 


visit the principal cities in Europe next 


ScusSOn 

Li 
Richardson, an official of the Monarch Cycle 
He 


dresser in the business, and always creates 2 


e is a Chicago boy and the son of L. M 


Manufacturing Company is the best | 


most favorable impression with his audi- 


ence | 


Respect the Stomach. 


FEW people do have proper respect for the 
stomach. If a thing *‘ tastes good” and is not 
» hot or so cold as to be painful to the mouth or 
throat, it is swallowed by too many people re 
cardless of consequences, 
the stomach food that will irri 
retard it in the performance of its 


Do not g 
tate it 
natural functions, or it will retaliate in a way 
A headache, a 


ive 


that is decidedly unpleasant 


‘lump” or ‘‘heavy feeling” in the stomach, 
ind irritations of the skin are mostly symptoms 
if disordered digestion resulting from unwhole- 
ome food. 

Alum baking powders are responsible for the 
larger part of this unwholesome food, for it is 
i fact well recognized by physicians that alum 
renders food indigestible and unwholesome, 

The danger to health from this cause is so im 
ininent that it behooves every one to adopt pre- 
autionary measures to keep alum baking pow- 
ders, which are now so numerous, from the 
kitchen stores. It will be found that those 
powders sold at a lower price than Royal are 
ilmost invariably made from alum, and there- 
fore of inferior quality and dangerous to health. 

The safer way is to look for the well-known 
ed-and-yellow label of the Royal Baking Pow 
ler. That is certain to cover a powder free 
from alum. The Royal is made of cream of 
tartar, a pure, wholesome fruit acid derived 
from grapes. It is renowned for adding anti- 
lyspeptic qualities to the food, as well as for 
making finer and better food. 





PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


The Picturesque and ONLY All-Rail Route running 
Through Drawing-Room Cars between 


New York, Philadelphia and Bloomville, 


AND BETWEEN 


Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Long Branch, New York and Kingston 
to Saratoga and Lake George, 


DURING THE SUMMER SEASON 


The Favorite Route of Business and 
Pleasure Travel between 


EAST, WEST, NORTHWEST AND SOUTHWEST, 


THE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS over this line 
have elegant Palace and Sleeping Cars between 
New York, Boston, Kingston, Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, to 

amilton, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, without change. 


“or tickets, time-tables, and full information apply to 
ny Toe Agent, WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 
ora ress 


C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 








No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 





SER 
RIE" a’ 


ERAN | 
AR PF on 


SONS 2 
W BARKER Manufacturer. TROY, NY. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


® A TONIC, A SPECIFIC AGAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 








A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 

and intestinal troubles and 

headache arising 

from them. 

E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold by all Druggists. 

















“Hear dem bells a ringing, 
dey’s ringing everywhere.” 


The Chimes of Normandy could 
not excel in sweetness and pu- 
rity of tone 


BOM New Departure 


BICYCLE BELLS 


é The standard of excellence the 
wide world over. In 16 «differ- 
ent styles and prices. .\1l deale 
ers sell them. 


The New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Coua., U.S.A. 


Instruction by mail adapted to every 
Stud one. Method approved. 
Takes your spare time 
only. Tuition moder- - 
ate. 3 courses—Prepar- < 
aw atory,business,college. & 


Students & graduates 
in every State and in for- 
5 i L 


eign countries. Six y’rs 
J 
GO OUT. 


of success. Handsome 
catalogue free. 

Send size of wick and name of lamp and 25 cents in 

silver, and receive the 


Sprague Correspondence 
Ajax Burner Attachment. 


School of Law, 
8&9 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich 
Positively prevents your lamp trom jarring out, 
blowing out or smoking. Increases light 30 per cent. 
and makes a squareflame. Satisfaction, or money 
refunded Agents send stamp for particulars, 


J. A. Foster, °PA%E* St. Joseph, Mich. 













FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send sta‘ps 
for catalogue, 150 engravings. N. P. 
BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa 








BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


The late REV. ALEXANDER GREGG, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Teras: 
“Mrs. Gregg, who a sufferer from Dyspepsia, has derived great benefit from 


has long been 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Spring No. 2, and is now eating without unpleasant conse 


quences various articles which she has not been able to touch 
before for years. From its action in her case I must regard 
this Water as possessing extraordinary virtues, and it will afford me pleasure to make it known to my friends ” 
Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 














Great Picture 
.... Of PicKiniey..... 


tinches) of McKINLEY, printed 
back, can be had by sending five two- 


has been 


ORDERS RECEIVED IN Judge’s 
ONE WEEK FOR..... 


Sc TTT SRY 





Copies of JUDGE’S magnificent double-page portrait (size 14x 


in 14 colors on heavy plate paper, without any printing on the 


This is the of color work that 


lish 


When sending for the po 


cent postage-stamps. handsomest piece issued in a long 


time by any American pub » and is well worth framing 





rtrait, tell us 


the alt 


orders, we will 


how many orders vou think lere are on OVE 


string. To any one estimating within one hundred of the correct number of send, 


free, an extra copy of the portrait in a handsome gold frame. 





Baker Art Gallery umbus, Ohio 


sto 


Address all orde 


THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


| ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


DEAPNSS.&.HE40 Noises cureo. 


as glasses heipeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard 


Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 853 Lb’ way, N. Y., for Book aad Proofs FREE 


SAPOLIO 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE. 


HENRY WATTERSON speaks contemptuously 
of shoddy Americans who go to Europe in a 
mad craze for social recognition. Henry has 


been so generally recognized himself that it 





would seem he has destroyed no essential part | 
of any opportunity ; but then there isn’t any | 


craze about him,— Judge 





Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 


the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





CURE FOR PNEUMATISM. 


FARMER RuBE—‘‘ Thar, now, reckon thet’ll fix her. 


Heerd thet new boarder, O’Brien, com- 


p.ainin’ 0’ his rhumatic tire, but she'll be all right now ; thet stuff was never knowed ter fail.” 





dead 
Constable Ka 


Fall Underwear. 


Merino, Silk and Wool, Camel 
Hair, and all Wool 
Underwear 
Jor Ladies and Children. 


Special Styies Gentlemen’s Underwear 
HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Hose, 
Gentlemen's Half Hose, 
Golf and Bicycle Hose. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


KNIT JACKETS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 


Broadovay HB 9th ob. 
“* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


NEW YORK. 
? 
( 
Beware of Imitations. é 
e 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 











LIMITED. 





Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
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{ EARL & WILSON’S. 
MEN'S UNEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 
"ARE THE BEST” 


FOR |e oe -  Ae 
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BRAINS 
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Catalogues on application. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MPG. co., 
Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York, 

Brooklyn, Detroit. Coventry, England. 














7 CIGARS. 
ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO.-e 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 
Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 


~ HL ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. 
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URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 


OECOCOCOCOOOCOOCCOCCCCECCOOO 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 














The principal contributors to this issue are : 
PROFESSOR H. Morse STEPHENS. 
Marat: The Friend of the People 
J. Hott SCHOOLING 


Hatches, Matches and Despatches. 
(Part I, Hatches.) 


(Part IL) 


Sir WALTER BEsAnrT. 

The City of Refuge. 
GRANT ALLEN 

Janet's Nemesis. 
HamiILron WILLtaMs, M.A. 

The Evolution of H. M. 8. Britannia 
GENERAL Sirk Hveu Gover, G.C.B., V.C 

Old Memories. (Part II.) 
Marion Euuiston, J. Wetus THATCHER, I. ZANGWILL, 

Etc 


(Serial.) 


The Magazine is illustrated throughout in its 


usual superb style 
New York International News Compan 
Montreal; The Montreal News Company, 
Toronto; The Toronto News Company. 


Who can think A 

= some simple thing 

2 to patent? Protect 

your ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write 
JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO Patent Attorneys, 


Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and list of 
200 inventions wanted. 
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THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that th 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness, 
Send 5e, for sample package. 
| Beeman Chemical Co. 
110 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Or t 
Pepsin Shoina Gum. 








LY, 
83 Duane Street, | 
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Assets over $15,780,000. Income $12,500,000. Surplus $3,300,000. 
A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


is vastly more important to the welfare of a family than is Gibraltar 
to the British Empire. The Prudential insures men, women and 
children. Write for descriptive literature. . . 1. 2 6 6 © © eo wo 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Hartford :::: Tires” 

It would be unjust to say that one cannot do with- Y 


, Out Hartford Tires; it is possible to put up with 
anything. But perfect contentment is to have the 
right kind of tires in preference to all others. Take 
only the genuine. 

IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








WOOO 


4 New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 
tits + — —~ 
















For relief and cure of weak back, weak muscles, stiff or enlarged joints, 
pains in the chest- and around the hips, strains, stitches, and all local pains 


Allcock’s piste: 


_Plasters 
are unequaled. 
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‘VIN MARIANI 


MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 
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IS BOTH REMARKABLY AGREEABLE AND 


CAROLUS DURAN. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Pass: 41 Bd-Haownann, 62 W. 16th ST.,NEW YORK. _Imdorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 


‘VIN MARIANI IT 


FORTIFYING.”’ 


IS IDEAL, 








high to voice 


joy of menniog! Let your spirits soar and 


give your y strength by using 
PABST MALT EXTRACT 
The “Best” ‘Tonic. 














